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BITBRATUBRB. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED DITTY. 


I've tried in much bewilderment to find 
Under which phase of loveliness in thee 

I love thee best; but ob, my wandering mind 
Hovers o’er many sweets, as doth a bee, 
And all I feel is contradictory. 


I love to see thee gay, because thy smile — 
Is sweeter than the sweetest thing I know; 
And then thy limpid eyes are ali the while 
Sparkling and dancing, and thy fair cheeks glow 
With such a sunset lustre, that e’ea 80 
I love to see thee gay. 


I love to see thee sad, fur then thy face 
Expresseth an angelic misery ; : 

Thy tears are shed with such a gentle grace, 
Thy words fall soft, yet sweet as words can be, 
That though ’tis selfish, I confess, in me, 

I love to see thee sad. 


I love to heer thee speak, because thy voice 
Than music’s self ia yet more musical ; 

Its tones make every living thing rejoice: 
And I, when on mine ear those accents fall, 
In sooth I do believe that most of all 

I love to hear thee speak. 
. 


Yet no! I love thee mute; for oh, thine eyes 
Express so much, thou hast no need of speech! 
And there's a language that in silence lies, 
When two full hearts look fondness each to each— 
Love's language that I fain to thee would teach, 
And so flowe thee mute. 


Thus I have come to the conclusion sweet, 
Nothing thou dost can less than perfect bo ; 
All beauties and all virtues in thee meet ; 
Yet one thing more I’d fain behold in thee— 
A '‘ttle love, a little love for me. 





MAHOMET. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Extracts from the proof-sheets of ““ Mahomet and his Successors,” to be 
published next week by G. P. Putnam. 


MARRIAGE OF MAHOMET WITH AYESHA. 


The family relations of Mahomet had been much broken up by the 
hostility brought upon him by his religious zeal. His daughter Rokaia 
was still an exile with her husband, Othman Ibn Affan,in Abyssinia; his 
daughter Zeinab had remained in Mecca with her husband, Abul Aass, 
who was a stubborn opposer of the new faith. The family with Mahomet 
in Medina consisted of his recently wedded wife Sawda, and Fatima and 
‘Um Colthum, daaghters of his late wife Cadijah. He bad a heart prone 
to affection, and subject to female influence, but he had never eutertained 
much love for Sawda; and though he always treated her with kindness 
ne bs the want of some one to supply the place of his deceased wife 
Cadijab. 

" Ob Omar,” said he one day, “the best of man’s treasures is a virtu- 
ous woman, who acts by God’s orders, and is obedient and pleasing to her 
husband: he regarda her personal and mental beauties with delight; 
when he orders her to do any thing she obeys him; and when he is ab- 
sent she guards his right in property and honour.” 

He now turned his eyes upon his betrothed spouse Ayesha, the beau- 
tiful daughter of Abu Beker. Two years had elapsed since they were 
betrothed, and she had now attained her ninth year; an infantine age it 
would seem, though the female form is wonderfully precocious in the 
quickening climates of the East. Their nuptials tuok place afew months 
after their arrival in Medina, and were celebrated with great simplicity ; 
the wedding supper was of milk, and the dowry of the bride was twelve 
okk of silver. 

The gates | of Fatima, his youngest daughter, with his loyal disci- 
ple Ali, followed shortly after, and their marriage at a somewhat later 
pace, Fatima was between fifteen’and sixteen years of age,, of great 
‘beauty, and extolled by Arabian writers as one of the four perfect women 
with whom Allak baa deigned to bless the earth. The age of Ali was about 
twenty-two. 

Heaven and earth, say the Moslem writers, joined in paying honour to 
these happy espousals. Medina resounded witii festivity, and blazed with 

-aminations, and the atmospkere was laden with aromatic odours. As 
‘fahomet, on the nuptial night, conducted his daughter to her bridegroom, 
seaven sent down a colestial pomp to attend her: on her right hand was 
the archangel Gabriel, on her left was Michael, and she was followed by 
a train of seventy thousand angels, who all night kept watch round the 
mansion of the youthful pair. 

Sach are the vaanting exaggerations with which Moslem writers are 
prone to overlay every event in the history of the prophet. and destroy the 
real grandeur of his career, which consists in its simplicity. A more re- 
liable account states that the wedding feast was of dates and olives; that 
the nuptial couch wasa sheep-skin; that the portion of the bride con- 
sisted ot two skirts, one head-tire, two silver armlets, one leathern pil- 
‘uw staffed with _ leaves, one beaker or drinking cup, one baadmill, 
‘~o large jars for water, and one pitcher. All this was in unison 
with the simplicity of Arab housekeeping, and with the circumstances of 

‘e married couple; and to raise the owry required of him, Ali, it is 

aid, had to sell several camels and some shirts of mail. 

The style of living of the prophet himself was not superior to that of 

. disciple. Ayesha, speaking of it in after years, observed: “For a 
whole month together we did not light a fire to dress victuals; our food 
was nothing but dates and water, unless any one sert us meat. The 
Mey of the prophet’s household never got wheat bread two successive 

is food, in general, was dates and barle bread, with milk and honey. 

1e swept his chamber, lit his fire, mended his clothes, and was, in fact, 

his own servant. For each of his two wives he provided a separate house 

adjoining the mosque. Heresided with them y turns, but Ayesha ever 
Temained his favourite. ; 





‘| early life; and itisremarksble that, with ail the plurality of wives in- 


Mahomet has been extolled by Moslem writers for the chastity of his 


dulged in by the Arabs, and which he permitted bimself in subsequent 
years, and with all that constitutional fondness which he evinced for the 
sex, he remained single in his devotion to Cadijah to her dying day, never 
giving her a rival in h's house, nor in his heart. Even the fresh and bud- 
ding charms of Ayesha, which soon assumed such empire ovet him, could 
not obliterate the deep and mingled feeling of tenderness and gratitude 
for his early benefactress. Ayesha was piqued one day at hearing bim 
indulge in these fond recollections: “Ob, apostle of God !” demanded the 
youthful beauty, “ was not Cadijsh strickenin years? Hus not Allah giyen 
thee a better wife in her stead ?” ; 

“Never!” exclaimed Mahomet, with an honest burst of feeling—‘‘never | 
did God give me a better! When I was poor, she enriched me; when | 
was pronounced a liar, she believed in me; when [I was opposed by all | 
the world, she remained true to me!” i 





THE SWORD ANNOUNCED AS THE INSTRUMENT OF FAITH. 
We come now to an important era iz the career of Mahomet. Hither: | 
to he had relied on argument and persuasion to make proselytes; en- 
joining the same on his disc‘ples. His exhortations to them to bear with | 
patience and long-suffering the violence of their enemies, almost emalated | 
ihe meek precept of our Saviour, “if they smite thee on the one cheek, turn 
to them the other also.’ Hv now arrived at a point where he completely 


not capable of maintaining the sublime forbearance he had bitherto incul- 
cated. Thirteen years of meek endurance had been rewarded by no bing 


those of his own tribe, the Koreishites, especially those of the rival line 
of Abd Schems; whose vindictive chief, Aba Sofian, had now the sway 


exile. All this he might bave continued to bear with involuntary meek- 


daily made in Medina; .6 fugitives flocking to him from Mecca, and 


eudesvoured to persuade himeelf, and perhaps did so effectually, that the 
om thas pleced within bis reach was intended as a means of effecting 
his 


it. Such, at least, is the purport of the memorable manifesto which he 
so Ng this epoch, and which changed the whole tone and fortunes of 
18 faith. 

“ Different prophets,’ said he, “have been sent by God to illustrate 
his different attributes: Moses his clemency and providence; Solomon 
his wisdom, majesty, and glory; Jesus Christ his righteousness, omni- 
svience, and power ;—his righteousness by purity of conduct; his omni- 
ecience by the knowledge he displayed of the secrets of all hearts; his 
power by the miracles he wrought. None of these attributes, however, 
have been sufficient to enforce conviction, and even the miracles of Moses 
and Jesus have been treated with unbelief. I, therefore, the last of the 
prophets, am sent with the sword! Let those who promulgate my faith 
eater into no argument nor discassion ; but slay all who refuse obedience 
to the law. Whoever fights for the true faith, whether he fall or conquer, 
will assuredly receive a glorious reward.” 


draw itin the cause of the faith will be rewarded with temporal advan- 
tages; every drop shed of their blood, every peri! and hardship endured 
by them, will be Pp meget on high as more meritorious than even fast- 
ing or praying. If they fall in battle, their sins will at once be blotted 
out, and they will be transported to paradise, there to revel in eternal 
pleasures in the arms of black-eyed houris.” 


event, according to the Koran, was predestived from eternity, and could 
not ve avoided. No man could die sooner or later than his allutted hour, 
and when it arrived, it would be the same, whether the angel of death 
should fiad him in the quiet of bis bed, or amid the storm of battle. 

Such were the doctrines and revelations which converted Islamism of 
a sudden from areligion of meekness and philanthropy, to one of violence 
and thesword. They were peculiarly acceptable to the Arabs, harmo- 
nizing with their habits, and encouraging their predatory propeusities. 
Virtuaily pirates of the desert, it is not to be wondered at that, after this 
eae of the Religion of the Sword, they should flock in 
crowds to the standard of the prophet. Still no violence was authorized 
by Mahomet against those who should persist in unbelief, provided’ they 
should readily submit to his temporal sway, and agree to pay tribute; and 
here we see the first indication of worldly ambition and a desire for tem- 
poral domivion dawning apou his mind. Still it will be found, that the 
tribate thus exacted was subsidiary to his raling passion and mainly 
expended by him in the extension of the faith. 


GENERAL VIEW OF HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
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“‘The sword,” added he, “is the key of heaven and hell; all who) 


Predestination was brought to aid these belligerent doctrines. Every | 
Beker undertook to have them gathered together and transcribed. Zeid 
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faste. He a no magnificence of apparel, the ostentation of a 
petty mind; was kis simplicity in’ dress affected; but the result 
of a real disregard to distinction from so'trival a source. His ts 
were sometimes of wool; sometimes of the stri cotton of Yemen, 
and were often patched. He wore a turban, for he said turbans were 
worn by the angels; and in arranging it he let one end hang down be- 
tween his shoulde , which he said was the way they wore it. He for- 
bade the wearing of cloths entirely of silk; but permitted a mixture of 
thread and silk. He forbade alse red clothes and the use of gold rings. 
He wore a seal ring of silver, the engraved part under his finger close to 
the palm of his hand, bearing the inscription, “ Mahomet the messenger 
of God,” He was scrupulous as to personal cleanliness, and observed 
freqnent ablutions. In some respects he was a vola “ There are 
two things in this world,” would be say, “ which delight me, women 


‘and perfumes. These two things rejoice my eyes, and render me more 
| fervent in devotion.” From bis extreme cleanliness, and the use of per- 


fumes and of sweet-scented oil for his hair, probably arose that sweet- 
ness and fragrance of person, which his disciples considered innate and 
miracalous. His passion for the sex had an influence over all his affairs. 
It is said that when in the presence of a beautiful female, he was contin- 
ually smoothing bis brow and adjusting his hair, as if auxious to appear 
to advantage. 

The number of his wives is uncertain. Abulfeda, who writes with 
more caution than other of the Arabian historians, limite it to fifteen, 


diverged from the celestial spirit of the Christian doctrines, and stamped | though some make it as much astwenty-five. Atthe time of hisdeath he 
his religion with the alloy of failible mortality. His buman natare was 


| 


but aggravated injury and insult. His greatest persecutors had been | race of prophets for his people. If such indeed were his desire, it was 


had nine, each in her separate dwelling, and all in the vicinity of the 
mosque at Medina. The plea alleged for his indulging in a greater num- 
ber of wives than he permitted to bis followers, was a desire to beget a 


disappointed. Of all k's children, Fatima the wife of Ali alone survived 
him, and she died within a short time after his death. ° Of her destend- 


at Mecca. By their virulent hostility his fortaves bad been blasted ; his | ants, none excepting her eldest son Hassan ever sat on the throne of the 
fanrily degraded, impoverished, and dispersed, and he himself driven into | Caliphs. 


Iu bis private dealings he was just. He treated friends and strangers, 


ness, had not the means of retaliation unexpectedly sprang up within | the rich and poor, the powerful and the weak, with equity, and was be- 
bis reach. He had come to Medina a fugitive seeking an asylam, and | loved by the common people for the affability with which he received 
craving merely aqaiet home. In u little while, and probably to his own | them, and listened to their complaints. 
surprise, he found anar~v at his command: for among the many cenverts 
| 
proselyies from the tribes of the desert; were men of resolute spirit, 
skilled in the use of arms, and find of partisan warfare. Human pas. | 
sions and mortal resentments were awakened by this sudden accession of | 
power. They miugled with that zeal for religious reform, which was stil] | 
| hie predominant motive. In the exaltations of his enthusiastic spirit he 


He was naturally irritable, but had brought his tem under great 
control, so that even in the self-indulgent intercourse of domestic he 
was kind and tolerant. “I served him from the time I wae eight years 
old,” said his servant Anas, “and he never scolded me for any thing, 
though things were spoiled by me.” 

The question now occurs, was he the unprincipled impostor that he 


' has been represented? Were all his visions and revelations deliberate 
| falsehoods, and was his whole system 

| this question we must bear in mind, that he is not 
great purpose, and that he was called upon by divine command to use | extravagancits which existin bis name. Mary of the visions and reve- 


a tissue of deceit? In considering 
ble with many 


| lations handed dowu ae been given bier eve The 
miracles ascribed to him are all fabrications of Mos ts. He ex- 
pressly and repeatedly disclaimed all miracles excepting the Koran ; 
whieh, considering its incomparable merit, and the way in which it had 
come down to him from heaven, he pronounced the of miracles. 
And here we must indulge a few observations on this famous document. 
While zealous Moslems and some of the most learned doctors of the faith 
draw proofs of its divine origin from the inimitable excellence of its style 
and composition, and the avowed illiteracy of Mahomet, less devout 
critics have pronounced it a chaos of beauties and defects; without me- 
thod or arrangement; full of obscurities, incoherencies, repetitions, false 
versions of scriptural stories, and direct contradictions, The truth is that 
the Koran as it now exists is not the same Koran delivered by Mahomet 
to his disciples, but has undergone many corruptions and interpolations. 
The revelations contained in it were given at various times, in various 
a and before various persons; sometimes they were taken down by 
is secretaries or disciples on parchment, on palm-leaves, or the shoulder- 
biades of sheep, and thrown together in a chest, of which one of his 
wives had charge; sometimes they were merely treasured up in the me- 
mories of those who heard them. No care a to have been taken to 
systematize and arrange them during his life; and at his death they re- 





| mained in scattered fragmente, many of them at the mercy of fallacious 


memories. It was not until several years after his death that Abu 


iba Thabet, whv had been one of the secretaries of Mahomet, was em- 
ployed for the purpose. He professed to know many parts of the Koran 
by heart, having written them down under the dictation of the prophet ; 
other parts he collected piecemeal from various hands, written down in 
the rade way we have mentioned, and many parts he took down as re- 
peated to him by various disciples who professed to have heard them ut- 
tered by the ‘prophet himself. The heterogeneous fra nts thus col- 
lected were thrown tigether without selection; without chronological 
order, and without system of any kind. The volume thus formed during 
the Caliphat of Abu Beker was transcribed by different bands, and many 
professed copies put in circulation and dispersed throughout the Moslem 
cities. So many errors, interpolations, and contradictory readings, soon 
crept intu these copies, that Othman, the third peo called in the 
rious manuscripts, and forming what he pronounced the genuine Koran, 
caused ail the uthers to be destroyed. 

This simple statement may secount for many of the incoherencies, re- 
petitions, aud other discrepancies charged upon this singular document. 





Mebomet, according to accounts banded down by tradition from bis 
coutemporaries, was ot the middie stature, square built and sinewy, with | 
large hands and feet. In his youth he was uncummonly strong and vigo 
rous; in the latter part of his life he inclined to corpulency. His head 
was capacious, well shaped and weil set on a neck which rose like a pil- 
lar from his ample chest. His forehead was high, broad at the temples 
and crossed by veins extending down to the eyebrows, which swelled 
whenever he was angry or excited. He had an oval face, marked and 
expressive features, an aquline nose, black eyes, arched eyebrows which 
nearly met, a mouth large and flexible, indicative of eloquence, very 
white teeth, somewhat parted and irregular; black hair which waved 
without a curl on his shoulders, and a long and very fall beard. 

_ His deportment, in general, was calm and equable; he sometimes 
indulged in pleasantry, but more commonly was grave and dignified , 
though he is said to have possessed a sinile of captivating sweetness. 
His complexion was more ruddy than is usaal with Arabs, and in his ex- 
eited and enthusiastic moments there was a gluw and radiance in his. 
countenance, which his disciples muguified intu the supernatural light of | 


His intellectual qualities were undoubted!y of au extraordinary kind. 
He had a quick apprehension, a retentive memory, a vivid imagination, 


Mubomet, as has justly been observed, may have given the same pre- 
cepts, or related tbe same apolognes at different times, to different per- 
sons in differeut words; or various persons may have been present at 
one time, and given various versions of his words; and reported his apo- 
lognes and scriptural stories in different ways, according to their imper- } 
feet memorauda or fallible recollections. Many revelations given by him 
as Laving beeu mude ia foregone times to the prophets, +*s predecessors, 
may have been reported as having been given as relatious made to him- 
self. Lt bus becn intimated that Abu Beker, in the early days of his Ca- 
liphat, may have found it politic to interpolate many things in the Koran, 
calculated to aid him in emergencies, and-contirm the empire of Islam- 
ism. What corruptions and interpolations may have been made by other 
and less serapulous hands, after the prophe’ts death, we may judge b 
the daring liberties of the kind taken by Abdallah [bn Saad, one of his 
secretaries, during his lifetime. 

From all these circumstances it will appear, that even the d. : 
memorials concerning Mahomet abound with vitiations, while the a 
tional are full of fable. These increase the difficulty of solving the enig- 
ma of his character and conduct. His history appears to resolve itself 
into two grand divisions. Daring the first part, up to the of mid- 
die life, we cannot perceive what adequate object he had to gain by the 
impious and stupendous imposture with which he stands . Was 








and au inventive genius. Owing but little tu education, be had quickened 
and informed bis mind by close observation, and stored it with a great 
varisty of knowledge concerning the systems vl religion curreut iu bis 
day, or handed down by tradition from antiquity. His ordinary discourse 
was grave and sententivus, abounding with those aphorisms and apologues 
50 popular among the Arabs ; at times he was excited and eloquent, and 
his eloquence was aided by a voice musical and sonorous. 








He was svuver and abstemious in his diet, and a rigorous observer of | 


itriches? His marriage with Cadijah had already made bim wealthy, 
and for years preceding his pretended vision he had Manifested no cesire 
to increase his sture. as itdistinction? He already stood bigh in his 
native place, as a man of intelligence and probity. He was of the illus- 
trious tribe of Koreish, and of the most honoured branch of that tribe. 
Was it _— The guardianship of the Caaba, and with it the com- 
mand of the sacred city, had been for generations in his immediate fami- 


ly, and bis situation and circamstances entitled him to look forward with 
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confidence to that exalted trust. In attempting to subvert the faith in 
which he had been brought up, he struck at the root of all these advan- 
tages. On that faith were founded the fortunes and dignities of his fami- 
ly. To assail it must draw on himself the hostility of bis kindred, the 
iedignetion of bis fellow-citizens, and the horror and odium of all his 
countrymen, who were worshippers at the Caaba. 

Was there anything brilliant in the outset of his po career to re- 

y him for these sacrifices, and to lure him ont On the contrary, it was 

gun in doubt and secrecy. For years it was not attended by any ma- 
terial success, In proportion as he made known his doctrines 
claimed bis revelations, they subjected him to ridicule, scorn, obloqay, 
and finally to an inveterate persecution ; which ruined the fortunes of him- 
self and his friends; compelled some of bis family and followers to take 
refuge in a foreign land: obliged him to hide from sight in his native city, 
and finally drove him forth a fugitive to seek an uncertain home else- 
where. Why should he persist for years in a course of imposture which 
was thas prostrating all his worldly fortunes, at a time of life when it was 
too late to build them up anew? 

In the absence of sufficient worldly motives, we are compelled to seek 
some other explanation of his conduct in this stage of his most enigmati- 
cal history ; and this we have endeavoured to set forth in the early part of 
this work; where wea have shown his euthusiastic and visionary spirit 
peteally wrought up by solitude, fasting, prayer, and meditation, and 

itated b bodil disease into a state of temporary deliriam, in which 
he fancies he Soothes arevelation from Heaven, and is declared a pro- 
phet of the Most High. Wecannot but think there was self-deception in 
this instance; and that he believed in the reality of the dream or vision ; 
especially after his doubts been combated by the zealous and confid- 
ing Cadijah, and the learned and cra{ty Waraka. 


nce persuaded of his divine mission to yates and preach the faith, ? 


all subsequent dreams and impulses might be construed to the same pur- 
port; ail might be considered intimations of the divine will, imparted in 
their several ways to him asa prophet. We find him repeatedly subject 
to trances and ecstasies in times of peculiar agitation and excitement, 
when he may have fancied himselt again in communication with the Deity, 
and these were almost always followed by revelations. _ 

The general tenor of his conduct up to the time of his flight from Mec- 
ca, is that of an enthusiast acting under a species of mental delusion ; 
deeply imbued with a conviction of bis being a divive agent for religious 
reform : and there is something striking and sublime in the luminous 
path which his enthusiastic spirit struck out for itself through the be- 
wildering maze of adverse faiths and wild traditions ; the pure and spi- 
ritual worship of the one trae God, which he sought to substitute for the 
blind idolatry of his childhood. 

All the parts of the Koran supposed to have been promulgated by him 
at this time, incoherently as they bave come down to us, and marred as 
their pristine beauty must be in passing through various bands, are of a 
pure and elevated c ter, and breathe poetical, if not religious, inspi- 
ration. They show that he had drunk deep of the living waters of Chris- 
tianity, and if he had failed to imbibe them in their crystal purity, it 
might be because he had to drink from broken cisterns, and streatns 
troubled and perverted by those who should have been their guardians. 
The faith he had hitherto invulated was purer than that held forth by 
some of the pseudo Christians of Arabia, and his life, so far, had been 
regulated according to its tenets. 

ach is our view of Mahomet and his condact daring the early part of 
his career, while he was a persecated and ruined man in Mecca. A sig- 
nal change, however took place, as we have shown in the foregoing chap- 
ters, after his flight to Medina, when, in place of the mere shelter and 
protection which he sought, he finds himself revered as a prophet, im- 
plicitly obeyed as achief,and at the head of a powerful, growing, and 
warlike host of voiaries. From this time worldly passions and worldly 
schemes too often give the impulse to his actions, instead of that visionary 
enthusiasm which, even if mistaken, threw a glow of piety on bis earlier 
deeds, The old doctrines of forbearance, long-suffering, and resignation, 
are suddenly dashed aside; he becomes vindictive towards those who 
have hitherto oppressed him, and ambitious of extended rule. His doc- 
trines, precepts, and conduct, become marked by contradictions, and his 
whole course is irregular and unsteady. His revelations, henceforth, are 
so often opportune, and fitted to particular emergencies, that we are led 
to doubt his sincerity, and that he is any longer under the same delusion 
concerning them. Still, it must be remembered, as we have shown, that 
the records of these revelations are not always to be depended upon. 
What he may have uttered as from his own will, may have lean reported 
as if given asthe will of God. Often, too, as we have already suggested, 


, be may have considered his own impulses as divine intimations; and that, 


» being an agent ordained to propagate the faith, all impulses and con- 


‘ceptions towards that end might be part of a continued and divine in- 
spiration. 
If we are far from considering Mahomet the gyoss and imp ious impos 


1” Then Mahomet put his hand upon his head, and replied three 
times, with t caleanitge =} Neither shali I enter puradise unless God 
cover me with his ” ) 
When he hung over the death-bed of his infant son Ibrahim, resigna- 
tion to the will of God was in his conduct under his keenest of 
afflictions; and the hope of soon rejoining his child in paradise was his 
consolation. When he followed him to the grave, he invoked his spirit, 
in the awful examination of the tomb, to hold fast to the foundations of 
the faith, the unity of God, and his own mission asa prophet. Even in 
his own dying hour, where there could be no longer a worldly motive for 
deceit, ho still breathed the same religious devotion, and the same belief 
in his apostolic mission. The last words that trembled on his lips ejacu- 
lated a trust of soon eateriag into blissfal companionship with the pro- 
phets who had goue before him. : ‘ : 
It is difficult to reconcile such ardent, persevering piety, with an in- 
cessant system of blasphemous imposture ; por such pure and elevated 
and benignant precepts as are contained in the Koran, with a mind hauat- 
ed by ignoble ions, and devoted to the grovelling interests of mere 
mortality ; and we find no other satisfactory mode of solving the enigma 
of his character and conduct, than by supposing that the ray of mental 
hallucination which flashed upon his enthusiastic spirit during his reli- 
ious ecstasies in the midnight cavern of Mount Hara, continued more or 
ce to bewilder him with a species of monomania to the end of his career, 
and that he died in the delusive belief of his mission as a prcphet. 





FIELD SPORTS IN THE CAUCASUS. 


The country round our encampment was very beautiful: deep roman- 
tic valleys interspersed here and there with groves of lime-trees, mulber- 
ries, figs, chestnuts, oak, and walnuts, ascended from the plains to the 
foot of the hills ; and in the distance was seen the enormous chain of the 
snow-clad Caucasian mountains, from the centre of which the gigantic 
Elbruz, the monarch of the Caucasus, rose like a pyramid of silver far 
into the blue aether. Immediately in front of the camp lay the Achmet 
mountains, from the foot of which the river Laba flowed towards us in a 
series of graceful curves. 

A few days after our arrival General Sass invitéd me to make a “ pro. 
menade a cheval” into the hills with him, not téte a-1éte, however, for we 
were followed by acauple of hundred Cossacks. I was not aware of 
the general’s motive for making this excursion, but believed that he 
proposed making a reconnoissance of this portion of the frontier. That 
a grand chase was intended to be combined with it, I only perceived at 
a later period, when I saw a number of Cossacks detached to beat the 
valleys and woods; but the impenetrable forests and deep precipices 
that we met as we advanced, showed us that sporting here was out of 
the question. The general then decided on riding into that part of the 
forest where it was intended that we should fell the timber required for 
the construction of the fort on which we were employed. Sass took, as 
usual, the shortest and straightest rvad to his point, and seemed to take a 
pride in surmounting every obstacle that we met. We made our way 
thus for a time, but came at length to a place so steep that we could not 
remain on horseback except at the imminent risk of our lives; we were, 
therefore, compelled to 5 haan and, laying held of our horses’ tails 
we suffered ourselves to be dragged up the steep ascent. Every step 
that our gallant horses made dislodged large fragments of stone, which 
rolled down threatening to break our legs; and thus half crawling, half 
walking, we reached the summit and found ourselves on a table land, 
where we atood like Ariadne on Naxos, surrounded on all sides by 
precipices that seemed inaccessible. However, after a long search, we 
at length found a place where there appeared to be some remote possi- 
bility of reaching the foot of the mountain. Three or four dare-devil 
Cossacks put themselves at the head of our little column and began to 
descend a narrow ledge of rock, which formed a sort of natural path, and 
had most probably never been trodden before by a human foot. I 
looked on at this proceeding for some time with very uncomfortable 
feelings, until at length my own turn came to essay the dangerous 
passage. 

Recommending myself to all the saints in the calendar, I laid hold of 
the tail of the horse next before me, and hanging the reins of my own 
charger over my arm, I got under weigh. finding it seldom possible 
either to walk or fo keep my legs, I was fain to perform the greater part 
of the descent on the rear centre of my body, running imminent risk all 
the time of being run over by my own horse if he had happened to 
stumble, and not daring to look to the right or left for fear of becoming 
giddy and tumbling into the abyss below (facillis descensus Averni). 
By degrees the whole party managed to effect the descent to terra firma, 
without accident, and we now found ourselves in the most delightful! spot 
I have ever seen in all my wanderings through many lands. Cosseckes 





tor that some have him. so also are we. indisposed to give 
him credit for that vast forecast, and for that deeply scheme of uni- 
versal conquest which have been ascribed to him. He was, undoubtedly, 
a man of great genius and a suggestive imagination, but it appears to us 
that he was, in a great degree, the creature of impulse and excitement, 
and very much at the mercy of circumstances. His schemes grew out of 
his fortunés, and not his fortunes out of his schemes. He was forty years 
of age before he first broached his doctrines. He suffered year after year 
to stealaway before he promulgated them out of his owntamily. When 
he fled from Mecca thirteen years had elasped from the announcement 
of his mission, and from being a wealthy merchant he had sunk to be a 
ruined fugitive. When he reached Medina he had no idea of the power 
that awaited him; his only thought was to build a humble mosque where 
he might preach ; and his only hope that he might be suffered to preach 
with impunity. When power suddenly broke upon him, he used it for a 
time in petty forays and local feuds. His military plans expanded with 
his resources, but were by no means masterly, and were sometimes un- 
successful. They were not struck out with boldness, nor executed with 
decision ; but were often changed in deference to the opinions of warlike 
men about him, and sometimes at the suggestion of inferior minds, who 
occasionally led him wrong. Had he, indeed, conceived from the outset 
the idea of binding up the scattered and conflicting tribes of Arabia into 
one nation by a brotherhood of faith, for the purpose of carrying out a 
scheme of external conquest, he would have been one of the first of mili- 
tary projectors; but the idea of extended conquest seems to have been 
an after-thought, prodaced by success. The moment he proclaimed the 
religion of the sword, and gave the predatory Arabs a taste of foreign 
plunder, that moment he was launched ina career of conquest, which 

carried him forward with its own irresistible impetus. The fanatic zeal 

with which he had inspired his followers did more for his success than 
his military science ; their belief in his doctrine of predestination pro- 
duced victories which no military calculation could have anticipated, In 
his dubious outset, as a prophet, he had been encouraged by the cfafty 
counsels of his scriptural oracle Waraka ; in his career as a conqueror, he 
had Omar, Khaled, and other fiery spirits by his side to urge him on, and to aid 
him in the tremendous power which he had evoked into action. 
Even with all their aid, he had occasionally to avail himself of his super- 
natural machinery asa prophet, and in so doing may have reconciled him- 
self to the fraud by considering the pious end to be obtained. 

His military tria awakened no pride nor vainglory, as they would 
have done had they effected for selfish purposes. In the time of 
his greatest power, he maintained the same simplicity of manners and 
appearance as in the days of his adversity. So far from affecting regal 
state, he was displeased if, on entering a room, any unusual testimonial 
of respect were shown him. If he aimed at universal dominion, it was 
the dominion of the faith ; as to the temporal rule which grew up in his 
hands, as he used it without ostentation, so he took no step to perpetuate 
it in his family. 

The riches which poured in upon him from tribute and the spoils of 
war, were expended in promoting the victories of the faith, and in re- 
lieving the poor amoag its votaries; insomuch that his treasury was often 
drained of its last coin. Omar Ibn Al Hareth declares that Mahomet, at 
his death, did not leave a golden dinar nor a silver dirhem, a slave nor a 
slave girl, nor any thing but his gray mule Daldal, his arms, and the ground 
which he bestowed upon his wives, his children, and the poor. ‘‘Allah,’’ 
says an Arabian writer, “ offered him the keys of all the treasures of the 
earth; but he refused to accept them.” 

It is this perfect abnegation of self, connected with his apparently heart- 
felt piety, ranning throughout tke various phases of his fortune, which 
perplex one in forming a just estimate of Mahomet’s character. How- 
ever he betrayed the alloy of earth after he had worldly power at his 
command, the early aspirations of his spirit continuaily returned and bore 
him above all earthly things. Prayer, that vital daty of Islamism, and 
that infallible purifier of the soul, was his constant preacher. ‘‘ Trust in 
God,” was his comfort and support in times of trial and despondency. 
On the clemency of God, we are told, he reposed all his hopes of super- 
nal happiness. Ayesha relates that on one occasion she inquired of him, 
“Oh prophet, do no oue enter paradise bat through God’s mercy ?” 
“‘None—none—none !” replied he, with earnest and emphatic repetition. 

“But you, oh prophet, will not you enter excepting through his com- 





have no idea of the variety and richness of the vegetable kingdom that 
exist in these regjons, where the climate is so exceedingly fevouredie 
and the population so thin that nature appears in her primitive and most 
beautiful aspect, and little or nothing is destroyed or altered by men’s 
hands. There are thousands of acres of virgin forests here that have 
never felt the axe or even been polluted by the human foot ; and it is 
easy to conceive the great quantities of wild animals and game of all 
descriptions, in a wilderness of this kind, which affords such a variety of 
cover. 

very step we advanced we found places where bears or wild 
boars had their lairs, and saw and put up several of these animals. 
There are, also, numbers of wolves, jackals, panthers, hyenas, an- 
telopes, hares, wild goats, &c. The Circassians are not much ad- 
dicted to hunting, at least on this part of the frontier, and in general only 
pursue those animals whose skins are of value tothem. They are | believe, 
not very fond of the flesh of wild animals, and being chiefly Mussulmen 
have a peculiar detestation for that of the wild boar, which partly ac- 
counts for the great numbers and comparative tameness of these animals. 
The nearly impenetrable woods, and the high grass that grows in the 
open ground, render it impossible to get up a regularly organised battue, 
aud one is therefore obliged to roam about at hazard, and look out for a 
spot where you can make your way through the thickets ; but game isso 
very plenty that one seldom failsof meeting some sport. But the only 
certain way of killing afew head of game is from a standing, for there 
are innumerable runs in all directions from the woodsto the water and 
the grass. This, however, would be a dangerous mode of proceeding at 
the present day, on account of the mountaiueers, who are always prowling 
about on the frontier, notwithstanding which, single Cossacks will often 
hide themselves in the thicket of a moonlight night, and they seldom 
return without a couple of bucks. 

Shooting is always carried on here on horseback, and our Cossacks pos- 
sessed an almost incredible dexterity at this sport. When a head of game 
is put up they rideat it fall speed in order to turn it, and there is nothing 
high enough or wide enough to stop them ; but as the long grass prevents 
one seeing what sort of game is on foot (all one knows indeed is that 
some animal is in motion), the greatest interest is excited to ascertain 
what it will turn out tobe, and in their impatience to make this out, the 
Cossacks keep up a dropping fire on the spot where they see the grass 
and bushes in motion, and on such occasions one may esteem themselves 
eomper f fortunate if they come off with a whole skin, for one hears 

alls whizzing past one’s ears in all directions ; indeed a great chase of 
this kind seldom ends without some accident.* 

When the game has been killed, the next process is to dismember it; 
and this process is | heme es with such rapidity, that the largest animal 
is cut in pieces, and distributed amongst those entitled to share it, in the 
twinkling of aneye. But this leads, not unfrequently, to quarrels, espe- 
cially when Cossacks of different regiments hunt together, and I had once 
a great deal of difficulty in preventing a regular battle between some of 
the Don Cossacks and those of my own regiment, on account of some 
wild boars that each party had claimed to have shot. As it was utterly 
impossible to ascertain whose fire really killed an animal, when every 
one in the field had had a blaze at him, my sentance when appealed to 
was generally “ Po polam, i-e., half and half,” which usually satisfied all 
parties. 

One day a captain of the Podolian Jager regiment and I got up a grand 
chase for ourselves; he brought out one-half of his company, and I a 
couple of hundred of my Cossacks. We left the camp early in the morn- 
ing, and soon reached a spot that seemed suited for our sport, where we 
held a general council, Having arranged a plan of operations, we took 
Up positions at intervals along the edge ofa wood. I had scarcely got 
tomy standing, when I sew a splendid stag walking leisurely towards 
me ; I fired at him and-down he went, but imediately got on his legs 
again and disappeared in the long grass. Convinced that I had put a bul- 





* One of the first fruits of last year’s revolution in Germany, or what the Ger- 
mans call the MarziErrungenechafteu,” was that the peasants turned out en masse, 
and destroyed every head of game they could find, young or old, male or female, in 
or out of season, The happy result of one day’s sport in my neighbourhood was, 
that five does, two bucks, ies peasants, and one schoolmaster, besides smaller 
game, were stretched on the ground before evening. 


just now dreamir 


let into his head, I ran forward to follow the track, when I heard a no; 
in a bush close by, that made me recollect that my rifle was not rey 
I stopped, and my ramrod was still in the barrel, when I saw a figure ap, 
a wees me, which I could not make cut at the first glance ; buts 
iately afterwards recognised it to be that of a huge bear, standing 

motionless on his hind legs a few paces before me. I cannot well describe 
my sensations at the sight of this animal ; it was a mixture of fright and 
annoyance at being unprepared, that seized on me, and drove the blood 
back to my heart. Inthe meantime the bear disappeared and left me 
gaping on the same Spot, lamenting my having allowed an animal that | 

seen for the first time in his native forests, to excape me in so silly 
a manner, and having thus let slip an opportunity that would, most 
— ote present cm a - 

ne must be passionately fond of sport to put upwith all the difficulti 
and 7 ee that we had to contend with in this country ; our ea ~ 
ness in following game sometimes led us into places out of which we had 
much difficulty in extricating ourselves : and in addition to this we were 
in constant fear of boing surprised by some wandering party of mountai- 
neers, and were, therefore, obliged to post videttes and piquets all round 
whilst we were shooting. However, on this occasion we returned home 
to the camp in the evening without any accident, and laden with game 
of all kinds.— Recollections of a Circassian Campaign. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
Continued from the Albion of Nov. 10. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


To feel beneath one a horse like the thoroughbred Jobn bestrods 
bounding under the rider with the elastic power of whalebone and steal’ 
rather than flesh and blood—rejoicing in his strength and panting to ex. 
ert it, yet submitting that strength implicitly to the dictates passing like 
electricity, felt, not seen, from a good rider to his steed, is a pleasure 
that custom cannot stale, though one be as habituated to equestriauism as 
a gancho, or a postilion, or a theorist with a favourite hobby. 

The still October air, sharp but notcold; the grey sky, duli but honest 
and cloudless; the rich scent of the dead leaves rustling underfoot, and 
the rich colours of those still mottling the woods with all the varied har- 
mony of hue that distinguishes the pencil of the most artistic of months, 
contributed their respective shares to heighten the sense of enjoyment 
conferred on our late captive by the ride. He would have rejoiced to 
vent his superabundant delight in some little escapade,—a mad gallop 
round the park, arush at the sunk fence, or the park paling, or any other 
obstacle holding out a reasonable hope of broken — Had some 
thoughts of throwing his hat into the first field they passed, pretending 
the wind had blown it there and riding after it, but finally he calmed down 
into a prance. 

On entering the wood, the path, almost hidden by the cust clotuing 
of the branches above, would no longer admit two riders a-breast, and 
Miss Basnet cantered a-head, guiding her mare, Pixie, with the light- 
est and firmest of female hands. John was well content to follow, watch- 
ing the undalations of her graceful figure as it glided among the trees, 
and the glowing face that turned to give a laughing salute to the occu 
pants of the pony-chaise as they passed it, the General affectiug great ter- 
ror of being ridden down, leaning away from her and calling to Lord 
Aventayle, who held the reins, to give her a wide berth. This pair they 
speedily left far in the rear. 

“ Everything,” qnoth John, when he at length got alongside again, be- 
coming at once highly poetical, “ wears for me to-day not merely a Loii- 
day, buta charmed aspect. The glorious setting of the year has a magic 
beyond the first dawn of spring or the noontide glow of summer—a 
witchery like that ofa fairy tale. It always seems to me that the world 
which the old fable existences inhabited must have been a world of 
perpetual autumn; and if wood-nymphs ever appeared in riding-liab- 
its, I could have fancied I saw one in a day-dream that I dreamt just 
now,” 

“Ah, Mr. Faunce,” replied she, “‘ wood-nymphs live no longer either 
‘jn the faith of reason’ or of imagination: and if one of them visited us 
nowadays, she could scarcely add to the inconsistency of her appearance 
by coming in modern costume.” . , 

“ True, unfortunately,” said John, shaking his head in a regretful man- 
ner. ‘And yet the time is not far behind us when imagination made 
these very woods a favourite haunt of our English fairies. Look at the 
circle beneath yonder great oak. Puck might have reveiled there, and 
have been as much at home as ever Pan was in the groves of Thessaly. I 
confess I have no pleasure in the downfall of a harmless and picturesyue 
superstition.” . P i 
“Do you really regret the old benighted times?” returned his ‘air 
companion. ‘“ Well, so do 1; butI thought it the mere waywardness ot 
my taste, that what was in direct opposition to the enlightening process 
which every body talks about must be wrong; and that if [ gave utter- 
ance to my fancies I should deserve reproof, like the naughty nursery- 
maids who teach their infant charge that there is an old man in the chim. 
ney watching their misdeeds with a judicial eye.” 


«[ would not for the world,” said John, “ disabuse the minds of any 
of my young friends of a belief in the supernatural police of the nursery, 
It is curious to speculate on what will be the type of the rising genera 
tion when it shall come to maturity. What on earth will become of the 
faculty of imagination? It will positively be houseless and destitute. | 


presented one of the young Larries the other day with a copy of the 
Seven Champions, and he told me he wouldn't have it, and [ migut take it 
back, for it was all lies. The monkey was magic-proof!” 

“ Stupid brat!” quoth Miss Basnet, “ he ought to have been whipped. 
Heigho, what a work-a-day world it will be when we know everything 
and have found out all our dear delusions ; when there is no dark corner 
left for an unreality to hide its head in. Why Iam quite frightened ’ 
Life will, indeed, be a stern reality ; and all who love romance wil’ be 
obliged to wish for the faculty of that strange German who lived a second 
existence in his sleep.” 
“We shall need some new faculties to replace those we are losing,’ 
observed John. 1304 

“ | trust the old qualities are not dead, but sleeping,” returned the fair 
enthusiast. “There are in the village some dear old simple-miuded 
people who are as credulous, as faithful, and as unsophisticated as « feudal 
baron could desire ;and I can even shew you areal living old woman who 
is indebted to nothing but the enlightenment of the times for her life. In 
the days of Matthew Hopkins or John Rodgers she would infallibly 
have been burnt for a witch, and the villagers regard her with great ter- 
ror and respect. Isn’t it quite refreshing to find people whocaa yet 
believe in witches?” ; 

“ Witches !” repeated John, absently ; “ ab, yes! there are witches, 
without doubt.” a af 

“Why, Mr. Faunce, you are positively wool-gathering |” _ fs 
“Ahem! yes, I was dreaming, certainly,” said John, awakening wits a 
blush; “ but Ican no longer disbelieve in magic, since I have seen 40 
enchautress.”’ : ' : ats 
“ Meaning me, of course; much obliged” (bowing), “ But yonder Is 
a stubborn spirit who, I think, defies my spells—Mr. Barker surveying 
the old ruin,’? ; de off 
Sure enough there was the philosopher a couple of hundred yar o , 
having reined up his horse, while his companion, Mr. Rush, was ambiing 
away with a loose rein in the distance. The ruin he was gazing at con- 
sisted of the remains of a tower, some shattered walls, and Di ie 
arch or two. It had formerly been the abode of the Basnet nae y, but 
had been abandoned some centuries since for tho present — ry the 
site of which was more commodious, and which had accor me Ana 
continually added to, while this one was le!t to fall to sone int -~ 
Lancaster had been shouted as war-cries here, and the ny sth f th ‘ 
up sometimes the head of a lance once levelled in t Beate of he 
White or the Red Rose. In the Civil Wars it had ee op om Bess 
against the Roundheads, and its walls yet bore the marks of the rebe 
cannon. 

These particulars being commun 
he conceived a reverence for the cra 
which any factory-chimney, mechanics 


ublic utility could have inspired bim. F i 
ae Mr. + must sither have been only affecting to decry the past 
last evening, or else the sight of the old ruin must have converted him, 

, 


Bem een echoed John; “he wouldn’t be converted if one 
rose from the dead. ” He'd say it wes an optical delusion. But we nde 
—I'm glad to find you 89 svoploged, Mr. Barker ; even yourpractica 

sist the beauty of the old ruin, and, doubtless, you were 
ig of the knights anddames who once figured within 


icated to John as they rode up to it, 
crumbling stones beyond that with 
institute, or other building of 


notions cannot re 


these walls.”’ ; , : se thinking 
“ Sir,” said Mr. Barker, without looking at him, “ I was not thinking 
, 


: ; factury that 
sh trumpery. I was calculatin the size of the factory fg 
of ah be built on the ground, now occupied by these shaky old stones. 
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«“ Ob! did you ever hear such a wretch 1” whispered Miss Basnet to 
John ; then aloud, “ Wat! a cap dap on the spot where my ances- 
tors dwelt! Why, they’d rise from their tombs, knight and lady, and pull 

our factory about your cotton-spinners’ ears ! No Basnet would stay 
‘his narrow house with such sacrilege going on. Let me tell 


ietly i 
sang them. I'm sureit would convert you from your heresy to hear 


the memorable things done in this spot.” ; 
«: [doubt, ma’am,” returned Mr. Barker “that your arguments, like 
your ancestors, will be rather insubstantial and shadowy at the present 


g Ah, buthear! You see the vomelan af a great Gothic window in the 
wall yonder ;—well, that was the window of the great hall, and there sat 
a council of barons, of which my ancestor was a powerful member, de- 
liberating oa the measures they afterwards enforced at Runnymede. Is it 
nut classic ground 1” trek 

«Runnymede ? let me see |” said Mr, Barker, meditating—‘‘ ah, L re- 
member. At Rannymede, nia’am the great onward impulse which after, 
wards lay dormant for ceuturies first found a vent; at Runnymede 4 
gtroke was sirack, which, if follewed up, would ages ago have laid Op- 
pression in the dust. It was the first yawn, ma’am, of an awakening 
people, that “ tarued, like the sluggerd, and slept agai on.” I quote from 
a friend’s speech. I dou’t care about historical illustration myself—I 
don’t see the guod of it.” 

“ And does not what I have told yoa make you reverence the spot 1’ 
asked the fair chronicler. “ Do you not now picture to yourself the stern 
old barons sheathed in mail, that had perhaps gleamed in the sun of 
Palestine, sitting in debate on the deed that has made them famous for- 
ever!” 

Not atali,” returned Mr, Barker. “If [ pictured anything to myself 
(which I dou’t), it would bea set of tyrants trampling on oppressed serfs. 
My only feeling for them is one of contempt and reprobation.”’ 

“ What a dreadful state of mind !’’ murmured she, half audibly. “ Again 
—do look! Under this archway my forefathers, Guy Basuet, who had 
sacrificed half his estate iu supporting the — cause, received Charles I. 
after a lost battle. On that broad, wifite flagstone, tradition says, he 
knelt while the king knighted him with kind and flattering words ; and 
that stain is said to be of blood which trickled from a wound received by 
him ip the action.” 

* Knighted him, did he?” said Mr. Barker. “ Anda very fitting re- 
ward, too! He spent his substance and blood in upholding an absurd 
delusion, and in requital he receiv-danempty name. Ha! ha! I don’t 
often laugh; I don’t see the goou of it; but I protest this is quite far- 
cical.”” 

And accordingly he did laugh, though with as little sense of the humor- 
ous, apparently, as a laughing hyena. 

« T see you are incorrigible, and give you up,” said Miss Basnet. “ But 
are you not alive to the beautiful devotion of Sir Gay ?—to his unselfish- 
ness and loyalty 1” 

“ Loyalty, ma'am !"’ exclaimed the uncompromising Mr. Barker, 
“what's loyalty? The blind and dog-like attachment of superstitious 
slaves to the shadow of despotism; the quality of a spaniel, ma’am—in 
the human race 'tis obsolete.” 

“T quite shadder,” said Miss Basnet, moving onward with a very sligh 
bow to Mr. Barker. ‘I trust he will not repeat his sentiments to Gen- 
hee Oldcasile,’ ehe remarked to John. ‘“ We should certainly havea 

attle.”’ 

“ Nota chance of it,” returned our hero ; “‘ make yourself quite easy, 
the battle would be all on one side, Mr. Barker is not a fighter, I think 
—he has more of the firebrand than the sword about him.” 

“ Did you ever hear such sentiments as his? Standing where he did it 
was quite sacrilege to utter them.” 

“T hope oid Sir Gay’s ghost will come and throttle him,” replied John. 
“But hark! [ hear the hounds. They have found, and if we don’t make 
haste we shall be too late to see the fox break.” 

They cautered to the top of the hill which commanded a view of the 
cover—a patch of gorse to their right, where the manner in which the 
howuds made tor a point, and the swelling clamour of bass and falsetto 
mingling in increasing confusion, told that the fox had gone away. 

Jobu stood in lis stirrups and stretched an eager glance around ; at [ast 
a” tally-ho!”’ from the left guided him. There was Reynard a couple of 
fields off, who having, with great secrecy and despatch, availed himself 
of the triendly obscurity of hedge, was now boldly crossing the open. 

“ Look, Miss Basuet,”’ qaoth John, sputtering with eagerness, ‘there 
68 goes. Now they are settling to the scent; observe how they draw 
‘gether more and more compactly as they cross the field. See the yel- 
Ugg eagerness of those two stragglers who are squeezing themselves 
turOugh paiufully email holes in the high feace. Let's see how the nes 
on the bruwa takes the bank and ditch. Bravo! well topped. There's. 
\ feliow got a purl at the brook, though ; there's another—by Jove, that 

ay be, truly as well as poetically, termed a purling brook. See the fox 

rakes for the hill! Isn’tit glorious sport ?’’ 

This last question was addressed to Mr. Rush, who having pulled up 
on the top of the hill to await Mr. Barker, was watching the scene close 


y: 

* A lamentable waste of energy,” said Mr. Rush, shaking his head. 

“ Qneof the few remaining relics of feudalism,” added Mr. Barker, who 
now rode ap, “ and quiteia character with other proceedings of the barba- 
rous olden time. Aa animal whose flesh is not edible, and who is—Woa, 
woa |"’ (this interjection was addressed to his horse, an old hunter, who 
having surveyed the scene with great interest, now began to prick bis 
ears as the music of the pack grew louder, to snort, and presently, to 
caper,) ‘‘ who is the embodiment of a chemical idea or delusion, is fol- 
lowed with absurd perseverance, at considerable risk to the pursuers, 
and injury to the couutry they ride over.”’ 

“ Betore long, sir, trath-hunting will supersede fox-hunting,” remarked 
Mr. Rueh ; “ and we shall see the whole rote race in at the death.” 

This prophecy was thrown away upon John, whose soul was entirely 
absorbed in the exciting ecene before him. 

“Hera they come crossing the road,” said he. “ Well done, Bay— 
never mind Grey—pick yourself ap. Excuse me, Miss Basnet, [’ll oyer- 
take you again on the other side of the hill.” 

So saying, he rode to the reverse side of the road, wheeled round, and 
took the feuce in a fly. 

‘‘ And who'sto take care of me?” appealed Miss Basnet, as he de- 
arted. She seemed likely to be quite deserted, for Mr. Rash’s pony, a 
eet thiag, 6t off with him at full speed down the hill, while Mr. Barker 

was too entirely occupied ia maintaining convalsively his rather preca- 
a seat un the uuruly steed to pay much attention to his fair neigh- 
our. 

“ Basy, sir, easy—make much of him!” cried the General, as the pony- 
chaise droveup. “ Turn his head this way. Confound the feilow ! he’s 
got nO more idea of handling a horse than his grandmother. You'd bet- 
ter dismount, gir.” 

It would have given Mr. Barker great pleasure to do so; but the ad- 
vice came too late, tor his horse, rendered quite ungovernable by John's 
evil example, now took the bit in his teeth and followed at the fence, 
on the other side of which he alighted safely, with Mr. Barker well oa to 
the ears, 

‘* Well done, sir—delighted to see you supporting one of the relics of 
feudalism,” quoth Jobo, turning in his saddle and holding hard, as Mr. 
Barker came powdering alongside, making the clods fly in great style. 
“ T am surprised though at your attachment to the mane—a merely orna- 
meutal appendage, and not all comparable to the reins as a means of 
Suiding the ainmal.” 

'“ Oh, Mr. Faunce,” gasped the agonized philosopher, “I dida’t intend 
—oh, Lord, caree this horse.” 

“ Don't swear, sir,” remonstrated John, “ what's the good of it? And 
allow me to recommend the removal of your heels from the horse’s sides. 
He appears inclined to go quite freely enough without them. If you 
blow him so at first we shau’t be in at the death—at least, not the fox’s.”’ 

if Mr. Barker ever pictured any thiag to himself, one would have im- 
agined he now saw the devil—fur he continued to gaze straight out be- 
tween the norao’s ears with a sort of fishy stare of horror, with his chin 
dro ped aod his nostrils dilated, while he clung to the animal’s neck 
pace strength of attachment that apparently nothing but death could 

“ Gracious heaven,” said this involuntary performer across country in a 
— “sea - eo yee [ hope it will stop him !” 

“* Too late to 8 op,” saic John, who began to pity the unha eques- 
trian ; “ keep his head straight, aud sit a little beak te your oe hee 
then—Yo, ho!” and be led over the wall. 

“The Lord have mercy upon us!” said Mr. Barker, shutting his 
eyes as he closed on the obstacle with this unconscious quotation from 
the Litany. 

Joho heard a snort, followed by a squelch and a groan behind him; 
turning fn his saddle, he beheld Mr. Berker Seahiied ap across the wall 
like a wet towel. The horse had swerved, and the rider unequal to the 
emergency, had been coustrained ¢o part company with him. 
we his position with the flexure of his spine uppermost and 

ead and heels hanging down, humanity constrained John to ride back 








and see if he was burt. Accordingly he pulled =p very moowney, the 
music of the pack striking bis ear with a doubled attraction now that he 
was losing it Dismounting, he assisted Mr. Barker from his uncomforta- 
ble position by the unceremonious mode of taking him by the collar and jerk- 
ing him over, causing the heels of his boots to describe a semicircle in the 
air, and then to make two indentations in the turt. At first the philosopher’s 
eyes were closed, and he exhibited no other symptoms of animation than 
moving his lipsas if whispering; but presently he recovered $0 far us to 
sit op, and after feeling himself all over, and ascertainin that there were 
no bones broken, he managed with John’s assistance to rise and return to 
the road. 

There he was overwhelmed with anxious inquiries and expressions of sym- 
pathy by the party on the hill, who had witnessed his misfortune, to none 
of which did he vouchsafe any reply, being firmly persuaded that the 
whole thing was preconcerted for his discomfiture and annoyance, the 
horee being a party to the plot; and when the animal, which had been 
caught by a countryman, was brought up, no persuasions could induce 
him to remount. Mr. Rush’s career, equally short and disastrous with 
his comrade’s, had terminated in a bog, where he wallowed for a short 
time, and now came up covered with mud, leading his horse by the 
bridle. His objections to resuming the saddle were equally strong with 
Mr. Darker’s, and their steeds were entrusted to the countryman to lead 
back to the house, while the pair of philosophers resumed their journey 
on foot. 

During John’s absence the party bad been augmented by the arrival 
on horseback of Francis Basnet and a friend, introduced to John as Mr. 
Lackaday. They had arrived at the house shortly after the rest departed 
to the hunt, and had ridden on in search of them. The object of the ex- 
cursion being accomplished, and the hounds out of sight and hearing, 
they returned homeward; Mr. Lackaday taking John’s place at Eleanor’s 
side, leaving him to follow with her brother. Our hero greatly disap. 
proved of this arrangement, and rode along in a very unamiable state of 
mind ; inwardly deciding that Mr. Lackaday was impertinent and forward 
—that he rode badly and was il!-dressed. Not that these damnatory a 
ions of his character and appearance were altogether just; but it had 
been all the same if Mr. Lackaday had been an angel—John would have 
found fault with his joler, or the colour of his halo. Scraps of their con- 
versation that occasionally reached him did not tend to alleviate his dis- 

leasure, for they discoursed of sentiment and poetry, on which subjects 

r. Lackaday became very animated, quoting sometimes from one he 
didn’t know (the latter being no other than Mr. Lackaday himself), so 
that in a short time he quite detested him ; and, noticing the attention 
with which Miss Basnet listened, he perceived with regard to her that he 
had been altogether mistaken, for in five minutes he had found out she was 
very frivolous, changeable, and undiscriminating. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. Lackaday was a poet and a member of parliament, and had mana- 
ged to combine these two apparently uncongenial vocations, for his spee- 
ches in the house were so poetic that nobody understood them, while the 
aim of a great deal of his poetry, so far as any aim was discoverable, was 
political. He was a poet of the most popular modern school—that is to 
say, the hopeless nature of his sentiments was only equalled by his ob- 
scure mode of expressiug them. He had made extensive researches into 
the dreary departments of existence, which he had decided to be an in- 
curable disorder; be had discovered that “our little life” is not only 
‘rounded with a sleep,’’ but is Jikewise oppressed with perpetual night- 
mare—that we are such stuff as bad dreams are made of; and his muse 
in giving utterance to these sentiments seemed constantly to alternate be- 
tween yawning and strangulation. Sometimes he breathed forth his wail- 
ings in an incoherent melody, where meaning would mearly have beeu an 
impertinence—sometimes he warbled poetic metaphysics, only differing 
from prose in being more unintelligible—sometimes he indalged in a grim- 
ly sportive vein—sometimes his effusions were 80 60 simple and childlike 
that you might fancy a child had written ‘hem. Notwithstanding the 
clouds in which his oracles were enveloped, he professed to be very prac- 
tical in his aims, and was fond of talking in energetic strains of “this actual 
living nineteenth century of ours,” and what ought to be done in it, 
though his practice did not altogether correspond with his precepts, for 
he passed most of his time in reveries resulting in nething at all. With 
regard to, minor points of compositiou, he was much addicted to the in- 
vention of new words, and to giving anew meaning to old ones, having, 
probably, found the vocabulary hitherto used inadequate to express his 
ideas; and he had conspired witb the capital lettors of the alphabet to 
turn adjectives into substantives, making numerous allusions to “the 
Real,” ‘the True,” “ the Sublime,” and so forth; in which shadowy re- 
giorfs ceaders of small intellect generally lost themselves, and were very 


glad to wander back egain into daylight. 
This poetic and desponding spirit was cursed with an inconsistent phy- 


sique, indicative of much rade health and vitality. He was near six feet 
high, proportionably broad-shouldered, and his plump, ruddy cheeks were 
fringed witb a lavish growth of black whiskers. He was very good-look- 
ing—and this, joined to the circumstance of his being constantly at Miss 
Basnet’s side when he had an opportunity, caused him to make great 
progress in John’s antipathies; for our hero had begun to take so much 
pleasure in her society, that he felt it as a personal injury when any one 
interfered with their ¢é/es-a-téte. 

The General who, in common witb most elderly bachelors, took a sort 
of purient de:ight in anticipating the marriages of his young acquain- 
tances, hinted to John that Mr. Lackaday was evidently smitten with 
Miss Basnet, and would, in a pecuniary point of view, be a desirable 
match for her. 

‘** Bat, hang him, he’s not the sort of fellow for Eleanor, if he were 
twice as well off and ten times as good-looking,” said the general, look- 
ing tremendously fierce, and speaking in a savage undertone. ‘ No pur- 
pose in him, sir—nothing but infernal nonsense about poetry, and dreams, 
and rubbish, sir. If she didn’t mind having a husband near s‘xty, and 
gouty! d try my own chance rather than he should get her.” 

Apparently there was no reason why John should trouble his head about 
Miss Bassnet’s matrimonial prospecta; yet the General's hint excited in 
him a deal of secret indignation and disquietude, aud greatly increased 
his dislike of her admirer. It was during the irritation caused by one 
of Mr. Lackadays’s interruptions that it occurred to him he might as well 
return to the castle next day, as he was now quite able for duty. So he sat 
with a very surly aspect, saying little, except to flre a shot or two at Mr. 
Lackady when he was soaring away into the clouds on the wings of 
poesy, to the great discomposure of the aéronaut and the secret gratifica- 
tion of the General. Observing that John was chafing and fretting, Elea- 
nor turned to him when Mr. Lackaday paused for a moment in his flight, 
and with a smile that thawed the surface, ‘at least, of his ill-humour, Ke at 
him to come with her to the picture gallery, which he had hot yet seen. 

““ We’lllook at some of those grim aucestors of mine that I described 
the other day to Mr. Barker; and I think,’’ she whispered to him as the 
lett the room, * I can show them a certain face in return that shall mate 
the grimmest of them all.” 

John reddened and laughed. 

“?’T was nothing,’ said he— a passingcloud. 1’ve an unfortunate way 
of making my face the title-page of my thoughts.” 

“The contents must have been tragic,” returned Eleanor; “ some- 
whatin Ercles’ vein, Limagine. Bat you'll tell me what annoyed you?” 
(looking up gravely iu his face,) “ [ am old friend, now, you know,” 

“T think L could tell you almost anything,” replied John, with equal 
gravity and great sincerity; ‘‘even feelings that [{ should instinctively 
hide from my other friends. Well, then, l was vexed at Mr. Lackaday 
engrossing so much of your attention to the threatened dissolution of our 
old alliance.” 

“ Why, I should rather have been talking to you—indeed I would,” 
said Eleanor: ‘‘ but Mr. Lackaday is a stranger, while you may be look- 
ed on as one of the family. Of course l’ll be more ceremonious if you 
like. Perhaps’ (assuming a mock, distant air) “* Mr. Faunce will have 
the goodness to excuse the offence to his dignity, in consideration of the 
inexperience of the offender, who is rather ignorant of some of the con- 
ventionalities of ‘these most brisk and giddy-paced times,’ ” 

“Oh dear, no, I didn’t mean that—by no means—not at all,” said John 
pouring forth in the eagerness of contrition a redundancy of negatives. 
“T was absurd enough, no doubt: bat it was annoying to find him, not 
only interrupting us, but taking the bloom off the subjects I most like to 
discuss with you, and leaving a slimy track on them,’ he added, letting 
out a little of the bottled asperity, in thus allading to Mr. Lackaday as if 
he were a sort of literary caterpillar. 

“Poor man,’ said Eleanor, “ you did notspare him in your displeasure ; 
but your sarcasms were not undeserved, for he had got quite out of my 
latitude. He bas more chivalry on his lips than in his heart,’’ she went 
on; “it is more a fancy with bim than a sentiment—a little feverishness, 
not vital heat. He would have made but a tame sort of knight, I fancy, 
notwithstanding his lays and ballads. You remember when returning 
from the bunt, that you rodein front with Frank ?” 

‘“ T remember,” said John. 

“ Rather sulkily,” said Eleanor. 

“Well, rather,” John replied. 





“ Well,” she resumed, “on coming to the gate he went forward to 
open it; but I rode over the stile at the side, and invited him to follow. 
He didu’t display any great alacrity in doing so, held his horse tight, and 
came up to it in a gingerly way, and after a trial or two said, smiling 
in a melancholy manner, that “ the borse didn’t seem to like it,” and came 
inglorious!y through the gate; which was a wise decision, for he sat so 
awkwardly hat be certainly would have fallen at the leap, though I could 
have pardoned that more easily than his declining it.” 

It Miss Basnet had been the most finished performer on that many- 
keyed organ, the human heart, she could not have taken a more efiectual 
way of restoring Jobu’s equanimity than by thus sbowing disdain for Mr. 
Lackaday’s deficiency in an accomplishment which he flattered himself 
he excelled in. He began on a sudden to think that he had been very 
unjust to the poor man, and wondered be had not sooner perceived him 
to be a very good sort of harmless fellow ; and ina fit of generous reac- 
tion began to dilate on some of his newly-discovered virtues 

‘‘Never mind him,” said Eleanor. ‘‘Here’s metal more attractive.” 
This is Sir Gay—is he not the beau idéal of a cavalier, with his brown 
locks parted on his high forehead, and his pointed beard? And here is 
the Basnet of Runnymede—not the formidable baron one would anne 
to see is he 1—not a large man even in his armour, but with a dogged look 
in his eyes that robs a world of resistance. Here we come amon 
the bagwigs and stomachers. This was one of Qeeen Anne's maids o 
honour; and yonder, with the periwig erin the steel breast-plate, 
one of Marlbcrough’s officers, whose courtly face smilicg from amid the 
redundant peruke attracted the notice of no less a personage than the 
Grand Monarque.” 

Jobu’s eye, wandering lightly over these, had settled ona more modern 
picture than any of them, except that the face was older, and the dress 
different (for the drapery was shortwaisted, and masses of brown curls 
clustered in studied confusion on the forehead) ; he could have fancied 
it to be Miss Basnet’s portrait. There was the same sweet gravity of 
mouth and eye ; the same earnestness and truthfulness ; the same rich- 
ness of complexion and grace of outline. 

It was the portrait of her mother, she said, of whom she had but a 
child’s recollection—very distinct, but coloured with the deceptive glo- 
ries that the young imagination casts over objects at o. ce familiar 
venerated. 

“‘ My recollections of her are some gay and pleasant, some solemn, but 
none sad; for I was too young when she died to feel sorrow. But they 
say it hada great effect on my father, and altogether changed him.” 

« Even so, Nell,” said Lord Aventayle, who had entered unperceived, 
and stood near the doorway behind them; “ the spring of my life broke 
when I lost her—the charin fled with the sweet magician.” 

He came up, and placing his hand on his daughter's shoulder, looked 
over her at the picture. iad a 

“‘ Those eyes always seem to look on me reproachfully,” he said. “ She 
and [ used to plan together a grand future that was to be mine; bad she 
lived it might have Soca realized, and you might have had a famous fa- 
ther, Nell.’”’ 

“ Your friends—that is, all who know you well, respect you no less 
than if you were famous,” said his daughter, kissing the hand that rested 
on her shoulder. ‘. 

“ Excuse me, Nell,” returned his lordship, stroking her hair, ‘“ there 
is one who knows me very well, and respects me much less—accusing me 
often, in an earnest but hopeless way, of time and powers wasted—of 
life unemployed, and consequently not half enjoyed; and that one is my- 
self. With less consciousness of intellect I might have been a great cat- 
tle-breeder and improver of land, expending my pastorally tuned atlec- 
tions on fat pigs and model thrashing-machines; with more energy I 
might have been it is useless to speculate what—but in erther case I 
should have looked back on a busy, unregretted -existence.” 

This unlooked-for peep into his lordship’s inner man somewhat embar- 
rassed John, who felt alittle de trop; and it also rather surprised him; 
for though always kind and courteous, there were no symptoms of deep 
feeling beneath the calm ennuyé demeanour of Lord Aventayle. 

“ If you have any bright, ambitious dreams, Mr. Faunce,” he continued, 
laying his band on Jobn’s arm, ‘as I am sure you bave—for enthusiasm 
and high spirits, and literary testes, are fine things to dream upon—be- 
fore indulging them, let me advise you to question yourself closely as to 
whether you have the untiring energy and fixedness of purpose neces- 
sary to shape them, and build them into your house of life. Take my 
word for it, constant employment must be found for ambitious thoughts, 
or, like a wizard’s attendant demons, they turn and rend their summon- 
er. Buthark!” (changing his tone) “there’s the dinner-bell, warning 
me that I was getting quite melodramatic, and that’s not much in my line. 
T'll go and dress,” and he passed on to his apartment. 

iss Basnes sighed as she looked after him. . 

“IT have not heard him speak ia this way above once or twice before,” 
she said, “ though I often fear his thoughts are running in this track. I 
remember once when, seated beside him at a ball, 1 was expressing my 
pleasupe at the animation and grace of the scene, he desired me to stop 
my ears and watch the dancers. * I did so, and the effect was very strange 
and fantastic. I told him that the meaning of the scene bad fled; that 
the figures seemed unreal, and their gute and motions tbe idlest folly. 
“Sucb,” said he, “is the aspect of life to him who stands aloof and shuts 
his heart to its music,’ and he said it so sadly that I half thought he was 
speaking of himself.” : 

But the moral of his lordship’s reflections did not impress itself very 
deeply on John; he felt too confident of himself to entertain any fears 
about his success, provided be had fair opportunity: but be recalled with 
more interest what Lord Aventayle had said of his lady’s influence on 
him. Glancing again at the picture, he thought the sympathy and ap- 
probation of such an one would, indeed, be powerfal incentives to exer- 
tion. It was, perhaps, the likeness of the portraitto Eleanor that caused 
his thoughts Sreceliil to revert to the latter; and he whispered to him- 
self that the chance of winning her, if permitted him, would stimulate 
him to pat forth his best strength, and to forget any amount of present 
toil in the hope of such future reward ; and that such a hope would act as 
a second and more powerful conscience, spurring bim to intellectual ex 
ertion, and preserving him from moral taint. And it was while thus 
thinking that, fur a momdnt, he fancied he caught a glimpse of the true 
influence of woman. 

It is trae Miss Basnet’s eye would glisten and her cheek flush at read- 
ing of a deed of chivalry or a trait of generous feeling; there was still in 
her the old leaven that existed before Peace Associations had supereeded 
Providence in the government of the world, causing the feminine heart 
to thrill haif in fear, half in admiration, of the thought of man frontin 
danger or difficulty with defiance on his brow, nerve in bis arm, an 
courage wortby of all reprobation in bis heart. But sach sympathies 
with men’s pernicious qualities must in futare be repressed. That part 
of woman’s occupation is gone that made her the encouragement and re- 
ward of valour and devotion. The “ meteor flag of England’ burns 
with a mild commercial light, and none but the industrious deserves the 
fair, Woman’s generous enthusiasm will in future display itself in re- 
warding the victor in a peaceful display; and the busts of a Nelson 
crowned with the laurel, or a Shakspeare with the bays, will sink into 
insignificance by the side of a living man in drab ornamented with the 
olive. 








POSTHUMOUS MEMOIR OF MYSELF. 


BY THE LATE HORACE 8MITH, ESQ. 
Concluded from our last. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A very different scene, en ordeal which I had both desired and dread. 
ed, awaited me on the following day, when I bad resolved to disclise my 
resuscitation to my unnatural son, to dispossess him of the fortune and 
estates he had so flagitioasly usurped, and to announce to him bis utter 
repudiation and disinheritance. He was now on a visit to Oukfield Hall, 
for he was too much infatuated with the designing Julia to be long absent 
from her. Linnel, who would not let me undertake any thing ot an agi- 
tating nature except under his personal guidance, accompanied me in his 
carriage to the Hall, where, on inquiring at the park lodge, we were in- 
formed that the party we were seeking had just entered the summer, 
house with Miss Thorpe, that they might view the sport on the water 
as Sir Freeman Dashwood bad taken down the dogs to hant ducks. 
Alighting accordingly from the carriage, and leaning on my friend’s arm, 
I walked towards the summerhouse, which st in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the lodge; and on reaching it sat down upon the steps to recoy- 
er my breath, when, the door being ajar, I became an unintentional audi- 
tor of the following colloquy :— 

“ [eay, Julia! wasn’t it lucky that the governor died before he made 
any alteration in his will? I shall come into lots of tin, besides all the 
estates. Wheu he took a crotchet into his head he was as obstinate as a 
mule; and he bad sworn that if ever I married you he would cut me off 
with a shilling.” 
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“ Then if be had, dear George! it would not have made the smallest | intemperance and excess of every sort, during which his eccentricities, 


difference in my eyes. Where there is a sincere attachment, filthy lucre 
is never t of. Thank Heaven, I am neither sordid nor selfish. 
Indeed, if there’s one person in the worid whom 1 despise more than 
another, it is the girl who marries for noncy.” 

“ All very fine; but its no bad thing to have the cash, whether you 

for it or not. I tell you what--I bave made up my mind to one 
thing. I'll have the best hounds and hunters in all Suffolk, and the best 
drag and the best racers in all England at the next Newmarket meeting. 
And there's another thing to which I have made up my mind : I'll marry 
you before the month is out,” 

“‘ What, my dear George! so soon after your father’s death ?”” 

“Yes, to be sure; why not? Waiting for atwelvemouth wouldn’t 
make him more dead than be is, as [ told Sarah when she kept up sucha 
bother about the burial. He can’t expect me to be very squeamish, 
when he wanted to cut me off with a shilling. Cut cff himself now. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

The barking of dogs and the shouts of men being heard from the water, 
the lovers jumped up, and ieaning on the sill of the open window gazed 
out upon the sport; at which moment I made my noiseless entry into the 
summer-house, and seated myself in one of the chairs which bad just 
been vacated. For two or three minutes this unwelcome addition to the 
party remained unnoticed, but the lady at length tarned round, uttered a 
piercing scream, and covering ber eyes with her hands sauk shuddering 
tothe ground. Her companion was starting to her assistance when my 
figure caught his eye, and he became instantly transfixed, his eyes star- 
ing, his face petrified with horror, and his lips hoarsely ejaculating,— 

" of heaven! wy father’s ghost !” ; 

Unable to sustain my long suppressed indignation, I rushed upon him, 
grappled him by the collar, and shakiog;him with all the vehemence in 
my power, I shouted in his ear,— ye 

“No, unnatural monster! no, miscreant! no, parricide! it is your 
father’s living flesh and blood, as. this grasp may convince you, and as [| 
would still more bs a prove by striking you to the earth, and tramp- 
ling on your prostrate body, had I strength to second my will. It is the 
father whose life you sought to destroy—whom you hurried to the grave 
with such guilty precipitation—who has been snatched from the jaws of 
death and iecovered from his trance by a series of providential mercies, 
in order that he may become the instrument of Heaven in exposing aud 
punishing your atrocious crimes.” 

No sooner did the object of these denunciations discover that he had to 
deal with a human being instead of a spectre, than all his terror appeared 
to be dissipated ; his countenance resumed its customary expression, and 
he cried, in his usual familiar tone,— * 

* Well, father, I have often seen you in a passion, but hang me if ever 
I saw you in such a towering rage as this.” 

* Villain!’’ I resumed, for | was maddened by his audacious noncha- 
lance, “what is the name of the chemist who sold you the poisonous 
mixture to which [ became a victim 1” 

“ Do you mean Raby’s Restorative? capital stuff that! 
name? Hang me if I can recollect just now.” 

“In what street of Newmarket does he live?” 


His name—his 


“ Street—street? Ihave forgotten that too. Oh, no, I hav’n’t. I re- 
member now; [| bought it of a fellow that travels about the country.” 
* Miserable liar! this shuffling is a confession of your guilt. With the 


same regard for truth you will doubiless deny that you destroyed the 
codicil of my will.” 

“Codicil! what codicil? I am ready to take my oath that [never—” 

“ Hold your impious tongue, and do not add perjury to your other 
enormities. With my own eyes, while | was lying entranced, and not 
dead, as you supposed, did I see you tear it up and commit it to the par- 
lour-fire.” 

“No!—did you, though? What an artful dodge on your part; and 
what a precious spoon I must have been not to shut the bed-room door !’’ 

Not less irritated than disgusted by his obdurate manner and offeusive 
language, I hastened the termination of our colloquy by saying, 

“ Hark ye, sirrab, while I address you for the last time. I have made a 
new will, by which you are utterly and irrevocably disinherited, with 
the exception of an annual pittance just sufficient to preserve you from 
destitution, but only payable so long as you reside abroad. The moment 
you set foot upon the soil of England, its payment ceases. Here is a let- 
ter to my London agent, who will provide you a sum of money fur your 


outfit. Away! hide your infamy in some of our colonies; the nearer to 
the Aptgotee the better. Avaunt! Let me never see you more! Be- 
gone before I curse you!” 


“ The Devil and Doctor Faustus! here’sa pretty go !” was all the 
reply of the hardened and unfeeling reprobate; and I bad hardly quitted 
the summer-house when [ heard once more the vacant and hideous laugh 
7 ee fe a reviously insulted. ‘ a 

o& without difficulty di tottering footsteps support mb’ back to 
the carriage; T was fitted fate Te by the Actor nat ny becwaut : and was 
no sooner deposited on the seat than nature sank under the exertiuns I 
had made, and I fainted away. 

From my knowledge of Miss Thorpe’s character, I was not in the 
least surprised to learn that this disiaterested heroine, who piqued her- 
self upon being neither sordid nor selfish, who held in special.contempt 
the girl that could marry for money, despatched a letter to my son on the 
very next day stating that her own sacred sense of filial duty would not 
allow her to espouse any man against his father’s coasent, and that there- 
fore, their engagement must be considered as finally cancelled. I never 
heard, however, that she returned the valuable presents made to her by 
her infatuated lover. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Wira equal good judgment and kind feeling, my friend invited Sarah 
to spend « few days in his house, well knowing that her society and her 
assistance as a nurse would befar more efficient than all his medicaments 
in restoring my bodily health and my cheer of mind. On the morning of 
ot her arrival 1 appointed her lover to meet ner, when I joined together 
the hands of the delighted couple , gave my formal consent to their union, 
sanctifying it by my blessing, and adding, that so far from lessening the 
sum I had originally left to my daughter, I would settle twice the amount 
upon her on the day of her marriage. Mason now became an almost 

aily visitant at the house, and neither he nor his betrothed evinced any 
regret when I expressed a wish that their nuptials should be solemnised 
without any ee pe delay. Enraptured by the ont improvemeut 
in her father’s health spirits, combined with such a delightful and un- 
expected change in her own fate and prospects, my d2ar child seemed 
actually to imagine herself in heaven, and to my apprehensions she ap- 
peared to ditfuse a heaven around ber. Her radiant and smiling face was 
an incarnate sunbeam ; her dulcet voice, melodised by joy, was the music 
of the spheres ; her duteous and affectionate offices were the ministerings 
of a guarding - God bless her! there were moments when her fas- 
cinating endearments almost made me forget my repudiated son. 

But they did not banish from my memory the vow made to my own 
soul while I was lying entranced and entombed, that in the event of my 
revival | would refund the sums I had unfairly gained in the execution of 
my government contracts. After having calculated their amount, with 
interest, which raised the total to several thousand pounds, I remitted 
the whole anonymously the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Naturally 
fond of money, I always found delight in reckoning up my profits, yet can 
I truly declare that | experienced ten times more tar Bs in retunding 
this portion of my fortune, than I had ever felt in legitimately gaining ten 
times 98 much. 

So completely had my attention been engaged by the recent marvel- 
lous occurrences, and by the preparations for the approaching marriage— 
so carefully, moreover, did I abstract my thoughts from the painful sub- 
ject of my son—thxt several weeks slipped away without my adverting 
to the long and singular silence of the London agent to whom I had con- 
8i him. Its cause was at length explained by the following letter— 
fall enough, Heaven knows! of sadness and humiliation, aad yet not alto- 
gether divested of mitigating considerations. 

“My pear Frienp,—More than once have I taken up my pen to 
write to you, and as often have I wanted courage to complete my letter, 
fearing to afflict you withevil tidings in your present delicate state ; and 
I have since been silent, because it required some little time to ascer- 
tain the exact situation of your son, of whose whereabouts I was left in 
_— fora whole month. On his first arrival I observed a good 

eal of levity, not to say wildness, in his manner and discourse, but not 
sufficient to denote any positive aberration of mind. He seemed quite 
reconciled to his immediate expatriation, and accompanied me on board 
a splendid vessel bound for New Zealand, in which I secured a good 
berth for him, and paid his passage-money. On the following morning 
I obeyed your directions, by advancing him a sufficient sum to provide 
a handsome outfit, and to give him an advantageous start on his arrival in 
the celony. 

“ That night he quitted my house, nor did I hear of him again till I 
learnt that he had been committed to prison for an unprovoked and vio- 
lent assault, perpetrated in a drunken night brawl. From subsequent in- 
quiries I learnt that the money he received had been lavished in riotous 








freaks, and outrages, combined with his incoherent language and wild 
looks, had procured for him from bis fellow-revellers the name of “ Crazy 
George.” Struck by the vacant expression of his features, and the ram- 
bling silliness of his language, I saw at once that he was ia a state of men- 
tal alienation, brought on, as [ conjectured, by his recent wildness of life : 
under which impression, having procured bis discharge from prison, I 
took him to a physician, who has very extensive practice in tho treat- 
ment of similar cases, and who has now seen him seven or eight times. 

His deliberate opinion, I am much distressed to state, is exceedingly 
unfavourable. Though the disorder of the faculties may have been more 
rapidly developed by recent occurrences, he does not consider ita tem- 
porary one, but arising from organic derangement, and therelore ofa per: 
mavent aud incurable character He pronounces it to be a softening of 
the brain, a defect which gradually undermines the reasoning powers, 
and usually terminates in imbecility and idiocy. Oa my hinting that his 
patient was by no means a harmless simpleton, but had recently been 
harbouring heinoas designs, he replie! that a combination of cunning and 
contrivance with great wickedness frequently characterised the inci- 
pient stages of peculiar lunacy ; and that, from the present condition of 
your sop, he had no hesitation in declaring he must have been in an un- 
sound state of mind for several mouths. ‘Depend upon it,’ such, were 
the physician’s own words, ‘that this unfortunate young man, though 
he may have been competent to the ordinary purposes otf lite, has long 
been utterly defective in the moral sense; bas ceased to know the 
difference between right and wrong, aud cannot, therefore, during 
this period of morbid mental action, be fairly deemed an accountable 
being.’ 

" hive placed poor George for the present in a private lunatic asylum, 
and await your orders to his ultimate disposal.” 


CHAPTER XV, 


Sad end afflicting as it was, I have said that this letter ws not without 
mitigating suggestions. It is a great, a deplorable, a heart-rending cal- 
amity to be the father of an incurable idiot; but itis infinitely more ter 
rible to have a sou who could contemplate, while in possession of his 
reason, the diabolical crime of parricide. From this horror and disgrace 
I was relieved. My heart was enabled to throw off the incubus thet had 
darkened and crushed it. All was now cleared up, everything was now 
intelligible, and my misfortune, though still a heavy one, was uot tainted 
by the uvutterably hateful associations with which I had been previously 
haunted. My son’s dabblings with the poisonous mixtare—the mono- 
mania which stimulated his horrible parpose—his reckless conduct—his 
heartless levity of tongue, when he should rather have been overwhelm- 
ed with shame and sorrow—and the vacant, misplaced, offensive laugh 
by which I had so often been revolted—all had now received a solation 
which showed them to have sprung from latent insanity, not from pre- 
meditated and conscious wickedness, not from the frivolity and detiance 
of au utterly callous heart, not from the deliberate suggestions of an aban- 
doned nature. \From an object ot unavoidable disgust and batred, my 
unfortunate boy was converted intoa claimant for the profoundest pity 
and compassion. [t was something to feel that I still had a son, even 
though he might be little better than a filial statue. 

Although Hodges the foreman, had strict moral justice been awarded 
him, deserved punishment rather than reward, [ bad made him a promise 
which I held myself sacredly bound to perform. Removing him, accord 
ingly, from a neighbourhood where he might have been tempted to a re- 
newal of his unballowed practices, I purchased for him in a provincial 
town a long established and respectable business, by attention to which 
he canuot fail to realise a moderate independence, 





More than a year has elapsed since the occurrence of the events stated 
in the preceding narrative ; and though I have no further marvellous ad- 
ventures to record, the interval has not been altogether uneventful. God- 
frey Thorpe, after having run through his own ‘ine fortune by every spe- 
cies of wanton extravagance, lived for some time upon the fortunes of 
others by running in debt, when, being unable to protract any longer the 
smash I had anticipated, he absconded from the seat of his aucestors, and 
is at present settled with his family at Boulogne. 

Oaktield Hall, with its wide and fair domains, is now mine, and I am 
writing in the library of that Elizabethan mansion of which I had so long 
coveted the possession. Mavy of my fond and foolish yearnings have been 
chastised by my temporary consignment to the jaws of death; but ¢his 
ambition, perhaps the vainest of my earthly vanities, has survived my ap- 
parent decease, and real entombment, and I feel a daily and increasing 
pleasure as | wander over my broad acres. Nor are my rides less grati- 
fying because I take them on my favourite white cob, whose back I never 
again expected to bestride when I caught a glimpse of him as the under: 
takers were depositing me in my collin. 

My daughter's marriage was solemuised a year ago, and I am already 
blessed with a little grandson, who bears my name, and who will become 
my heir. Mr. Mason, for whom I have purchased the advowson of the 
living, and who, conjointly with his wife, does the honours of Oakfield 
Hall, where they are permanently established, devotes himself with an 
exemplary zeal to the discharge of his pastoral duties, and is beloved by 
the whole neighbourhood. Their union promises to be more than usuall 
blessed ; a prospect which affords me the purest and most exquisite of all 
pleasures—the contemplation of that happiness which we have been in- 
strumental in conferring upon others. 

My poor son, whom I regularly see, though he no longer recognizes me, 
is in a private asylum for lunatics, where he receives every succour and 
consolation that his unfortunate state allows. All hopes of his recovery 
have long been abandoned. 

Though my constitution will never cease to feel the effects of the 
trying shocks it has sustained, I am still enabled, thank God! to par- 
ticipate in most of my customary enjoyments; nor am I without a 
hope that my moral health has been benefited by the ordeals through 
which I have passed, and that when I am finally called away, I may 
give a better account of my stewardship than I could have done at an 
earlier period. 

An eminent cutler of the Strand, one of whose relations had been 
buried alive, left a legacy of ten guinéas to be given to any surgeon 
who should pass a stiletto through his heart before his body was com- 
mitted to the grave; to facilitate the performance of which operation, 
the weapon was tied to the will. This example I have followed. Vain 
and even ridiculous as the precaution may be deemed, I have too vivid, 
too harrowing a recollection of my past sufferings, to incur the possibili- 
ty of theirrecurrence. I have no wish to write—and, probably, my rea- 
ders would have as little inclination to perusea second ‘‘ Posthumous 
Memoir of Myself.” 





THE PALACE OF THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


The Elysée National, which has been appropriated as the residence of 
Louis Napoleon, is an edifice which has gone through many changes of 
masters. Situated in the Rue Fauboarg St. Honoré, with a feat be- 
hind towards the far-famed Champs-Elysées, it enjoys one of the most 
agreeable localities in Paris. Externally it makes no great appearance, 
being shut in by a lofty wall in front; but in internal arrangements the 
house is elegant, with suites of grand apartments, common to the palaces 
of France. The builder and first proprietor of the Elys¢e was the wealthy 
Count d’Evreux, in the era of the Regent, Philip of Orleans, at the te- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. After this it became crown property, 
but for no long time. 

One day, in the year 1748, Madame de Pompadour entered Louis XV.’s 
apartments, omens ofa dreadful headache. The king had made her 
a marchioness and a lady in waiting ; he had laden her with honours and 
wealth. But this did not satisfy ask for unworthy favourites are never 
content: they were the revolutionists of those days. 

“Is any thing the matter with you, madame?” inquired the king anx- 
iously, observing her downcast looks. 

“ Alas! I have no hétel !”’ replied Madame de Pompadour. 

“Is that all?” exclaimed the sovereign; and the same day the Hé‘el 
d’ Evreux was purchased for her; it need hardly be added, at the king’s 
cost. A little while after, Madame de Pompadour was again severely in- 
commoded by a distracting headache. Like questions from the monarch, 
and new complaints from the favourite. 

“« My hotel is but a citizen’s dwelling in comparison with Choisy and 
Trianon. Its interior is so antique and formal! I really seem to exist 
among the ghosts of a past century. In short, Iam dying there of lan- 
guor and ennui. 

* Live, fair lady ! and Jet your abode be the temple of fashion.” 

This was quite enough for La Pompadour, who, being a connoisseur in 
painting,sent nextday for Boucher and Vanlov, and installed them in 
the Hotel d’Evreux. The ceilings and panels were quickly peopled with 
rosy Cupids playing amid shepherds and shepherdesses: the guilt cor- 
nices were wreathea in flowers. The talents of the architect, L’ Assurance, 
were also put in requisition, and the building greatly enlarged. Once 
more the king’s purse was obliged to meet all the consequent demands 


for these improvements. L’Assurance, being his controller, took care 
to exercise no control whatever over the whims of the favourite. From 
thenceforth Madame de Pompadour held her court at the Hétel d’ Evreux. 
Courtly equipages begat. t6 crowd around it: balls and peti‘s-soupers en- 
livened its halls. 

On one occasion the qneen ot the place assumed the part of an actress, 
and after rehearsing her parts with the Dakes de Chartres and Duras, and 
Madames de Brancas and d’Estrades, in her own saloon, they al! set off in 
great style, and performed a little piece in the king’s cabinet of medals. 
Another day, Crébillon, Voltaire, and all those beauz-esprits who sported 
on the brink of a volcano, were gathered around the marquise, to whom 
they addressed epigrams and madrigals. . Voltaire, whose paw of velvet 
concealed a tearing claw, combined the madrigal and the epigrem in the 
following verses :— 


Que tous vos jours soient marqués par des fetes ; 
(Lue de nouveaux succés marquent ceux de Louis. 
Vivez tous deux sans ennemis 
Et gardez tous deux vos conquétes. 


Madame de Pompadour felt only the velvet ; but the king felt the claw; 
and Voltaire became an exile, and lost his office of gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. From that day forth the cat-like genius of ‘/oltaire scratched 
those whom he had hitherto caressed : so easy is the transition froma 
flatterer toa foe! 

But who is this other original who appears at the Hétel d’Evreux 7% 
He is young and handsume, or at least he appears to be so, for his age is 
a problem. He pretends to have existed during the days of the Fronds, 
which would make him a centenarian. His friends declare that be has 
found the Philosopher’s Stone; that he can renew his youth when he 
pleases ; that he can read the past, the present, and the future. The fact 
is, that his origin is unknown; and so is his fortune. His wealth seem 
to be unbounded and exhaustless; his prodigality is carried 10 excesss 
he speaks every language, understands every science, cullivates every 
art: his witis so lively, his eloquence so fall of captivation, that he is 
able to make faleehood assume the air of truth: his whole life is, in fact, 
but a fable in action. Some peop'e regard him as a demi-god, some take 
him for a devil; one affirms that he ® a sorcerer, another that he is a 
magnetiser. It may easily be conceived that he becomes auido! in the 
frivolous and wonder-loving court of Louis XV.; nor is it less t» be ex- 
pected that La Pompadour should attract him to ber magic circle. There 
he creates as great a sen-ation as at Versailles. One day the king comes 
purposely for the sake of baving a private conversation with him. He 
interrogates him closely, hoping to win from him his secret: but all in 
vain. The Proteus escapes through a thousand windings, and charms 
Louis XV. without betraying himself to him This wonderful, this inex- 
plicable man, was the famous Count de St. Germain. ; 

Another day the favourite expresses her suspicion that the dismonds 
be wears are all false. Just at that moment he enters her saloon, spark- 
ling from head to foot. His lace ruffles are fastened with rubies: his 
fingers are covered with rings; his shoe buckles are valued at 200,000 
livres. Madame de Pompadour, quite dazzled by this sparkling magnifi 
cence, asks if he is not afraid of risking so much wealth by wearing it 
about his person. St» Germain guesses the 8 rg and answers it by 
taking out of his pocket a box. This box is fall of jewels. The count 
intreats of Madame du Hausset (the favorite’s dame de compagnie) to ac- 
cept a small diamond cross. At length she is prevailed on to do so. It 
is immediately shown to the court jeweller, who values it at a hundred 
louis. Soon afterwards this strange personage disappears. His exit from 
the fashionable world is as mysterious as bad been his entrée into it. 

On Madame de Pompadour’s death, the Hotel d’Evreux rev: rted to 
Louis XV., and became first the residence of ambassadors extraordinary, 
and was afterwards used as the wardrobe of the crown, until in 1773, 
when it was purchased by Monsieur de Beaujon, M. de Beavjon was 
the Creesus who devoted his wealth to the encouragement of art, and to 
the succour of the indigent. The Hétel d’Evreaux became in his hands 
a depository of all that was choice and beautiful in the fine-arts. The 
marbles of Tessant, of Guyard, of Pajou; the tapestries of the Gobelins; 
the paintings of Vanloo, of Rhabens, Teniers, Poussin, Guido, Murillo, & 
besides innamerable articles of virtz, were to be found in hie saloons, 
and in one of the alcoves was placed a large mirror, so situated as to re; 
flect the Champs-Elysées as in a beautiful landscape. : 

M. de Beaujon died in peace at his charming Hotel; but he had pre- 
viously sold it to Louis XVI. This prince parted with it to Madame de 
Bourbon, the Princess de Lamballe’s friend. Brief, however, wae this la- 
dy’s enjoyment of her charming residence. The Revolution approached, 
and she fled from France: so it passed into the hands of a certsin Sieur 
Hovyn, who made it a place of public amusement, and all Paris danced, 
avd “played, and sang within its precincts, as they did at a later time at 

Tivolie 
is ieties were distarbed by sounds of a sadder and 
ons hens nog the Place Louis XV., sew become the Place de 
ia Révolution, large bodies of troops were assembled ; cries of ae 
fury echoed on every side; one voice of peace alone uttered its gentle 
tones, ‘‘Son of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven!’ Then came shouts of 
“Vive la République!” It was Louis XVI., who bad been immolated 
on the altar of Terror. Unhappily, for a time such scenes were but too 
common in Paris; every heart was filled with either rage or terror, and 
the voice of joy.was no longer heard among the people, There was nel- 
ther music nor dancing at the Hotel d’Evreux. ; 

After Thermidor, however, it was re-opened to the public by some 
speculators, who had purchased it of the nation. In the time of the Di- 
rectory and Consulate, the waltz and the quadrille flourished within its 
princely. walls. Every victory of Bonaparte’s was celebrated at the 
hamlet of Chant illy, for so was the newly opened garden now called. 
But the Empire approaches, raising up some crowns, and creating others. 

In 1805, a handsome hussar becomes the purchaser of L’Elysce. He 
enters it on horseback, orders it to be repaired and richly decorated : and 
beneath the influence of his magic wand it quickly becomes ouce more & 
palace. That wand, unfortanately is a sabre, and it is not swayed by the 
hand of taste. Luxury reappears, without elegance ; the graceful fancies 
o! Pumpadour and of Beavjon are replaced by the heavy splendwur of the 
Empire; the grand saloon alone is spared by the new master. This new 
master is Joachim Murat. : 

Macame Murat—the beautiful Marie Bonaparte—celebrated the victo- 
ries of her husband and her brother by brilliant fétes at the Elysée. It 
was there that she received the bulletins of Austerliiz and Jena: It was 
there she received the tidings of her being the queen of Naples. She 
resigned herself to her fate, and without a sigh, abandoned her Parisian 
hotel for the Neapolitan throne. ' 

L’Elysée, now restored to the domain of the crown, soon saw beneaih 
its roof a little spare man, of lively disposition, and yet brusque and 
pensive by nature. With booted spurs, and his hand wrapped within 
his gray capote, he paced up and down its shady walks. This little man 
was the Emperor Napoleon. L’Elysée was a favourite residence of his,. 
and he often dwelt there. There was but one thing he regretted in the 
garden—a straight and well-covered avenue, where he could walk on, nil 
grossed in his own thoughts, without looking before him. These were 
some of his happiest days. He had still his guardian angel by his side— 
his Josephine. oe was for a long while their paradise. Butaday 
came in which Josephine entered it alone bathed in tears, She was no 
longer empress, but it was not for this she wept: it was for the lost 
love of her husband, who cast her off with the hope of obtaining from 
another consort the long desired heir to his vast dominions. In her en 
treat; at L’Elysée, Josephine was consoled by the tender affections had 
her daughter, the Queen Hortense, and a few friends who clung to her 
the hour of her adverse fortune. —_— 

In 1814, Napoleon quitted both L’Elysée and France. Anot “ ‘l a 
ror, victorious in his turn, entered his cabinet, and exclaime e 
“ How many gigantic enterprises have been conceived in this bag ens yr 
ing apartment! And how wonderful was that intellect —_ Aes - 
once direct so many plans!” This emperor was Alexan a ag 
The following year Napoleon re-appeared for a moment of, mi a , 
was there that, on the 22d of June 1815, the Eagle, wounded at Wal ye 
loo, received its death-blow. It was seized by England, in the Nat St 
all Europe, and, by a stern necessity chained upon the far-off rock of St. 
Helena. . Ros 

Inhabited under the restoration by the Duke de Berri until bis murder 
by Louvel, then by the Infant Don Miguel, aud by the king Vefess es , 
appropriated during Louis Philippe’s reign to the use of divers illustrious 
visitors, amongst whom were Ibrahim Pacha, the Bey of Tanis, and the 
Infanta of Spain, L'Elysé¢e Bourbon was at length reserved as a dowry- 
palace for the Queen Marie Amelia, in the contemplated possibility of her 
widowhood; but its fature hostess having been obliged, like some of its 
former owners, to fly from her country, its portals were opened to anew 
master in December 1848, when, under the name of L’Blysée National, it 
became the residence of the President of the Republic—of a nephew of 
that Emperor who had said on leaving that very palace thirty-three years 
before, “It is only with my name that France can hope to become tree, 
happy, and independent,” Such have been ihe fortunes of L' Elysee 
National! Who can presume to say what destiny may yet be in store 
for it? 
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REVOLUTION AND REACTION, 


Mr. Jefferson is recorded to have exclaimed, in one of those pa po 
litical onthasiasm to which he was subject, “ God forbid w» shou — 
bs tweaty years without rebel'ioa! What couatry can eset = a 
berties, if its ralers are not warned, from time to tims, we ; > pe A . 

reserve the spirit of resistance? Lot them take armas. oem a! 
‘ew lives lost ina century ortwo!? The tree of liberty must De rs 1 , 
ed from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. a 2 
natural manure. Our convention has beea too mich lia presse: ry the 
insurrection of Massachusetts, and on Par of the moment they are 
ting up a kite to keep the hen-yard in order. ’ 

“Ti oe celsniias stat keane such seatimen's as these tha Se! fiad 
some of our owa politicians ready to acqalesce Ia all the revo ery | 
outrages of the past year, whilst they reserve tiaotc eoaelnliit 5 . i 
eloquence to denounce the measures which have contributed to +4 res- 
toration of order on the coatineat of Birope. Was there an ther lesson 
needed to convince these shallow and shortsighted agitators that the very 
excesses they were ready to applaud, aud are still ready to yoteow were 
not the harbingers of more perfect freedom, but of more absolute op- 
pression? Lf there be one truth ia politics aad im experieace - sy cer- 
tainly demonstrated than another, it is, that the violence of popu ar revo- 
lutions and the abuse of democratic power are followed by that reaction 
and laasitade which sink mankind under the yoke of a despot. The death 
of Cesar and the proscriptious of the Triumvirate laid Rome peastcte at 
the feet of Augustus ; the excesses of the Long Parliament prepared even 
the people of England for the despotism of Cromwell aus the restonty 
tion of Charles Ii. ; the saturaalia of the Convention taught France to 
hail the arbitrary power of Bonaparte. It is in the very nature fe thas I 
man to tly with dread and disgust from scenes of bloodshed an 3h er, 
even at the sacrifice of that freedom which sach revolutions have affected 
to secure; and the greatest peril to public liberty and to free are ewan 
arises from those very convulsions which Mr. Jefferson’s philosophy 
taught him to admire, and which bave found defenders even in our own 
day. 4 
Therefore itis that in the course of the last 18 months we have steadily 
opposed that sudden and violent outbreak of the revolutionary spirit 
which has visited and distressed the world. We do not imagiae that the 
public are so ill-acquainted with the spirit and principles of this jourual 
as to believe that it was fromany absurd predilection for absolutism, or 
from any culpable indulgeace to the crimes of authority, that we took aud 
still adhere to that course. It was, on the contrary, from the strong coa- 
viction, which all experience has corroborated, that these pertarbatious 
of society infallibly lead to results diametricaliy opposed to those which 
were originally contemplated by their autuors, that we condemaed them. 
Notoaly have these straggles proved vaia—anot only has blood been shed 
like water, and the hopes of nations wasted away to gratify the ambition 
of adventurers, or to realize the theories of imposters; but the most fatal 
result is, that the cause of real liberty aud progress has been driven back 
and disgraced by these crimes, whilst military force aud absolute power 
have beea invoked and employed, as if they alone could save society 
from destruction. To whom then are we to look for the cause ot these 
evils but to those who rashly, mischievously, and ignorantly began the 
coutest? We have witnessed acts of severity which we deplore ; we 
have seen the intervention of a colossal empire overshadow the indepeu- 
dence of an ancient and powerful state ; [taly once more over-ran by 
foreign armies ; Hungary crashed and bereft of national privileges she 
had jong retained; Germany under the law of the sword, and France 
herself foremost in the work of repression both at home and abroad. 
These results are due to to the revolution alone. They were not sought 
by the Powers which have triamphed in the melancholy arena of civil 
war; on the contrary, the attack eame in every instance from the popu- 
lar sido, and we affirm that those attacks Have in every instance proved 
injurious to the cause of freedom. Nor can it be forgotten, whilst we 
are disposed to speak with no leniency of the rigours practised by the 
victorious party, that, on the other hand, the popular cause was every: 
where stained with numerous and diabolical crimes. The murder of 
Prince Lichuowsky andof Auersperg at Frankfort,—the slaughter of 
General Bréa and a bost of citizens in Paris,—the assassination of M. 
Rossi by a bravo, applauded by the people and still unpunished,—and the 
cruel deaths of Count Lamberg at Pesth, and Couat Latour at Vienna, 
are atrocities which deserve to rank oaly with the horrors of the first 
French Revolation. Yet there are writers in this country whose me- 
mories are so imperfect, or whose sincerity is so questionable, that they 
see nothing but leniency and moderation on the side of the revolation,— 
nothing but asanguinary vengeance on the side of authority and justice. 

It is the marked characteristic of the revolution of 1848 that it was iv 
great meusure unprovoked. No measuresof arbitrary power were in ex- 
ecution or in contemplation ; no presecation called for an heroic resis- 


<7 tance; no military aggression threatened to crush the independance of 


nations. On the contrary, the prospects of rational freedom were at that 
very moment fairer than they had ever been before. Ltaty had entered 
upou the perilous experiment of constitutional government ; Rome was 
governed by a Pontilf stilla reformer ; Prussia bad obtained a constita- 
tion which gave her the essentials of a limited monarchy; France pos- 
sessed a charter perfectly susceptible of judicious reforms. In those 
days we still looked with confidence and hope to the development of con- 
stitutional government by these institutions. The revolution annihilated 
them ina night. The real partisans of absolutism are not those who have 
deplored that revolution aud combated its tendencies, but those whose 
foolish enthusiasm or lawless violence exposed the nations to a contest it 
was impossible for them to sustain with advantage. The destruction of 
the French monarchy, the declaration of war by Charles Albert against 
Lumbardy, the dismemberment of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the 
invasion of Schleswig, and the Hangarian rebellion, have in each instance 
borne fraits in which we see no reason to rejoice ; but the responsibility 
of these consequences rests with those who provoked them. In many 
instances they did not scruple to ally themselves with all that was most 
hostile to society itself, with outlaws and adventurers of every chime, 
and with the avowed enemies of every Government. So much the more 
did the bulk of the population of Europe recoil with aversion and dread 
from these factions; so much the more was liberty discredited by their 
folly and their crimes ; so much the greater injury has been done to the 
Liboral cause. The reaction has come with violence and with rigoar—in 
some instances it has come with blindness and with cruelty—yet, bad as 
such a state of things undoubtedly is, there is not a man of substance and 
reflection in Europe who does not admit that the destruction of freedom 
by means of a triumphant democratic revolution would have become more 
terrible, more permanent, and more complete. If, therefore, we have 
been loosely accused of favouring the desigus of absolutism, it is precise- 
ly on our adversaries that we retort the charge. Their indiscriminating 
zeal in the cause, not of popular Jiberty, but of popular insurrecticns has 
led straight to the result they were least inclined tu encourage. ,Atan 
incalc ble cost they have driven the fair prospects of European freedom 
backwards for an indefinite period, and they have reconciled men for a 
time to the ascendancy of principles which, though arbitrary, are less de- 
tested than their own.— Times. 
—____———___—. 


THE HORRORS OF WAR IN HUNGARY. 


As we approach Temeswar the road becomes macadamized and pas- 
sable even after the heaviest rains, and at one place [ thought myself al- 
most in the town—a gentleman’s residence, with the offices and the inn at 
which we dined, forming an ectagon, almost embracing the road and be- 
ing symmetrically planted with trees, had a most pleasing effect ; but as 
I approached the town itself I in vain looked for the noble alleys 
of trees that used to be the delight and ornament of the place; all 
had been hewn down by the grim axe of war, the fortifications 
covered with the marks of cannon balls, and the roofs of the houses 
battered to the bare rafters, or altogether roofless. I went from one inn 
to another, and at each got the same answer, “‘ Our bedrooms are all de- 
Stroyed by the shells; but if you are a new official we expect to have 
some rooms ready before the severity of winter sets in.” Cold comfort 
this for a traveller who expects to eat his Christmas dinner on the other 
side of the Straits of Dover. At last the landlord of the Golden Ox, took 
compassion on me, aud permitted me to sleep in his own room until one 
was vacant. 

Temeswar, with a population of 24,000, is the capital ef Southern Han. 
gary and the seat of its civilization, and owes its existence to the resolu- 
tion to transport a ready made European city into the heart of the newly 
conquered province. “Most of the other towns of Hungary preserved 
many of their old houses until well on in the last centary, and even to 
this day Szegedin, with its old Turkish fvrt, its Franciscan Gothic charek, 
whore in 1459, Mathaeus Gerninus tield a Diet; its Bulgarian lookiog 
streets, wilt here and there a new whi.e house of several stories like a 
cotton tactory, is a cross breed between the Asiatic and the European— 
the mid lle age and the modern ; but Temeswar is quite French. In sit. 
uation it is not much better than Szegedin as regards salubrity, and a 
large bird seye view of the town, asit was in the time of the Turks, 
shows it to have been then entirely Surrounded by marshes except to the 
north. The river Bega, which now forms an ellipse to the south of the 


town, thea flowed throagh the middle of it, forming namerous islands, 
and even now fevers abound. If we ascend to the Observatory tower a 
wide champaign prospect of cultivated, but far from perfectly drained, 
fields and villages is seen al! around, and no hills are visible, except on a 
clear day, to the eastward in the direction of Transylvanis, where the 
ast spurs of the Carpathians appear tike a cloud on the borizoa. 

The town itself, when handed over to Prince Eugene of Savoy on the 
13th of October, 1716, consisted of four parts; the inner town of wood- 
en houses (ouly the uvsques and the powder magazine being of stone) 
surrounded with a wall and a ditch; then the castle of the Hunyady 
family, a middle age fortress, counected with the town by a drawbridge 
aud furming the citadel; and to the uorth, east, aad west, the so called 
great and small Palanka, not walled but pallisaded. The iuner town has 
eutirely disappeared, and a single house in the middle of the towa is 
poiated out as the place of the old Turkish gate where Bagene made his 
triumphant entry, which spot is still called the Bageas Thor. The pala- 
ces aud symmetrical streets of Temeswar are in the style of Louis Qua- 
torze, for although the reign of Charles V[. was contemporary with that of 
his great grandson, Louis Quinze, and although most ot the edifices were 
built between 1730—40, the mouldings are mostly of the style of Louis 
Quatorze, whom it was the great ambition of Charles to imitate—so tirm- 
ly fixed was the French taste long after the death of the Grand Monar- 
que. Even the mosques which were built of stone have disappeared— 
two of them, immediately alter the conquest re-coasecrated as churches, 
were pulled down, and the modern church of the Franciscans and the 
Bishop’s seminary occapy their place. I felt curious to see in Temeswar, 
or its environs, something of the Turkish period, bat except a tombctone 
embedded in the wall of an edifice, and a smali suburb which still bears 
the Arabic name of “ Mahala,’ memorials of the quondam masters oi 
Hungary are no longer visible. 

The principal teature of Temeswar is the Great-square, on which are 
the Catholic aud Greek cathedrals; tne former an extensive edifice, built 
during the government of our active and ingenious countryman Count 
Andcew Hamilton, who was President and Commander-ia-Chief in the 
Banat betweeu 1734—8, and distinguished himself by great activity in 
building aud other improvements. Daring the bombardment the crypt 
of the cathedral offered a secure asylum against the shells; but the roof 
being also supposed, from being vaulted, to be shell pruof, the body of 
the charch was at one time occupied by between 60 and 70 persons, when 
a shell burst through the roo’, “ with such a thundering noise,” said oue 
of its inmates to me, * that [ almost thought the day of judgment had ar- 
rived ;” but strange to say, although many received contusions nobody 
was killed, and popalar belief ascribes the immanity to the immediate in- 
terposition of the patron saint, Gerard the Martyr. At right angles with 
the cathedral is the principal edifice of the town—the palace of the Go- 
vernmenat, which occupies the space between two streets, but so over 
done with ornamental consoles, vases, wreaths, and arabesques of the 18th 
century, that it looks like a chateau in the vista of one of Boucher’s land- 
scapes, and every time [ pass its portals, with grinning Satyrs forming the 
keystone of the arch, I fancy a tine geutleman, with aciouded cane, 
bloom-coloured coat, satin breeches, and ailes de pigeon would be more 
fitting the genius loci than the Pandours of the Imperial Commissioner, 
with their waxed moustachios and frogged Hussar jackets. 

A triple line of fortifications, according to the most approved rules of 
Vanban, encircles the town; beyond each c irtainis the ravelin ; beyond 
each bastion the contregarde; and au envelope of solid masonry forms 
the third and outer line of defence The great defect of the fortifica- 
tions is, that in the lapse of time they have sunk at various places, on ac- 
count of the marshy land, so that the relative gradation of the outer to 
the inner work: is, iu several places, disturbed to such an extent that the 
former are not sufficiently dominated by tue latter. This has been pro. 
duced by the bastions, curtains, aud casemates forming a heavier mass of 
masonry, to which the heavy artillery in position have coutributed. 

The principal gates, three in number, are named from the directions in 
which they lead—Peterwardein, Transylvania, and Vienna. At the first 
my attention was drawn to a hole in it which had been made by a cannon 
ball, which certainly fulfilled its functions. Behind this gate, in the ear 
lier part of the siege, stood eight Wallachian horses; the ball on entering 
went right through the gate, and then through one horse after another, 
lodging itself in tne body of the eighth. Without the Peterwardein gate, 
and beyond the rayon of the fortress in the Josephstadt suburb, intersec- 
ted by the Bega canal, cut in 1745—60, to connect Temeswar with the 
south-western part of the Banat in connexion with the Theiss, Danube, 
and Save, which, with its straight lines and boats in the distance, like 
black dots, its alleys of trees and brick houses, reminds one of Holland. 
Here is a crowd of canal craft; here are the large magazines of the Banat 
wheat, and a constant bustle of loading and unloading. 

Returned to the Peterwardein gate, the traveller continues his tour of 
the ramparts until he arrives at the old castle of Hanyady, which is within 


the fortifications, and is now the armoury. This castle, built by John 
Hunyaday, Count of Temes, in 1442, was the kernel of Temeswar, and 


the scene of many remarkable accidents, the detail of which would lead 
me too far away from the immediate object of my journey. Being built 
with great solidity, it resisted better than most of the houses in the town, 
but its towers, rising high above the bastion, are quite uvroofed. {[t re- 
sisted every 30\b. shell, but all the 60lb. shells that strack burst through, 
so that we walked from rvom to room on temporary planks. Here I saw 
piled up 11,000 muskets taken from the Hungarians ; the total number 
of firearms taken on tbe field or delivered up in the arsenals and fortres- 
ses being no less than 661,000. This mass of matériel arose from tne pro- 
fusion with which the bank notes were printed and the prodigious acti- 
vity of the officers. “They did nothing on a small scale,” said the offi- 
cer in charge. “ You see that bellows there’—pointing to an enormous 
one for a mortar fuundry—*80 of these were made to one order, and 
found by usin Arad.” The superintendent of the artillery casting wasa 
German of the name of Lager, a major in the Austrian service, aud sub- 
sequently a general of the Magyars. Itis a mistake to suppose that a 
set of country gentlemen made this immense rising. Kossuth, with the 
brietiess lawyers and the peasants (gained over by the confiscation of the 
rents), carried through the revolution, by terrorism, against the interests 
and convictions of the vast majority of the magnates aud landed proprie- 
tors; but every one of the geuerals and scientific officers were ex-Aus- 
trians, except the Poles. 

The bastions, particalarly the one opposite the Castle, are much dama- 
ged, the batteries with the sand bags and the traverses untouched since 
the siege, and composed of old powder casks filled with earth, and a strong 
temporary pallisade behind to protect the artillerymen from shell splint- 
ers coming from the ¢errepleine. 

Passing the large infantry barracks—the lower part of which is bomb 
proof, an'l forms a section of the fortification—we go out at the gate of 
Trausylvania and come upon the priacipal suburb of Temes war, called 
the Fabrik, the newer buildings of which having, in the long peace, an- 
fortunately eucroached on the rayon of the fortress, are much destroyed. 

This suburb received the surname of Fabrik from the manufactures of 
metals, cloths, paper, hats, &c., which Count Mercy, the first governor of 
the Banat after the conquest, attempted to establish. Count Mercy was 
a brave soldier, but no political economist. The idea of transplanting 
European civilization to the Banat was a good ove; the symmetrical 
streets of Temeswar stand as well as the Mugyar bombs have allowed 
them, and the Bega canal, which followed, was well calculated to call 
out the resources of the Banat; but manutacturersin a country where 
capital aud labour are scarce, and land so abundant as to make the grow- 
ing of corn and the rearing of cattle the only profitable speculation, soon 
showed results that might have been expected—the agricultural colonies 
flourished and the manufactures died a natural death. 

Returning to the town, its interior presents a sad spectacle of ruin and 
desolation, many of the poor proprietors being unable, for want of funds, 
to rebuild; and if Eugéue Sue or Alexandre Dumas had, two years ago, 
described in a romance what has occurred here, [ should have thrown 
down the book with disgust of i's exaggeration. When I heard that 
300,000 cartloads of rubbish had been carried out of the ruins of the 
town, I could not believe it; but now that I have seen that there is not 
a single house in all the town that has not been injured, and that I have 
not been in a single house in which I have not been shown several rooms 
blown to pieces with shells, I have now, what I never had before, a full 
and complete conception of the “ horrors of war.’’—Corresp. Times. 


—_—~=._—___—_ 


THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Although the great Ordnance report to which we lately referred weighs 
only six ounces less than a French musket, yet it is really not otherwise 
than light reading. Considered as a guide book to the government arse- 
nals it would be found an extremely useful companion, not very portalale 
certainly, but instructive and entertaining in the highest degres. The 
visitor at Woolwich, for instance, may collect from these pages # great 
dea! more information respecting that establishment than he would guin 
from the respectable sergeant who exhibits the wonders of the rotouuda. 
It seems that Waltham aad Eafieldserve as branch manufactories tor pur- 





poses to which we shall allude hereafter, the head quarters of the Ord- 
nance business being always maintained at Weolwich. The departments 


of the service there performed are four in numer, which we may de- 
scribe in plain language as pa oy open respectively, to the guns 
themselves, to the carriages on which they are mounted, to the combus- 
tible supplies for their use, and to Ordnance stores in genrril. The de- 
partment charged with the provision of guns for land and sea service is 
under the care of the [uspector of Artillery. Its duties comprise the in- 
spection of all shot and shells delivered by contract, the examination and 
proof of all guas obtained by the same means, the fitting such guns with 
proper sights and locks, the repair of pieces rendered temporarily unser- 
viceable, and the construction of such as are manufactured by Govern- . 
ment workmen. All iron guus are obtaiued by contract, all brass cannon 
are made at home; the reason for the distinction being that the last men- 
tioned materia! does not admit of any decisive test of soundness or 
strength. Heavy duties have lately been thrown upon this department 
by the change of armament to which we alluded the other day. Oa the 
adoption of the new scheme, it was found that no fewer than 7,683 guns, 
out of 14,844, had become obsolete, and that oae.-third of the whole stock 
of carronades was disabled in a similar manner. An aggregate expendi- 
ture of 84,0002. spread over the last ten years has sufficed to replace, in 
reat part, the condemned pieces; but it is calculated that nearly 2,000 
resh guus are still required for the needs of the two services, those of 
the navy taking the precedence. So costly a change, it may well be pre- 
sumed, was not adopted without adequate motives, The reply of Sir 
Thomas Hastings upvoe this point was emphatic snough,—* The reasons 
for that adoption are to be found in a large quarto work by a very able 
artillerist, General Paixhoms. He is the proposer of a new scheme, which 
was to rain the navy of England. J think the consequence would be, that 
instead of gving into actiou and coming oat with 25 sail of the line, we 
suall brobably come oat with half that number; and instead of the action 
lasting 10 hours its duration would be nearer 10 minutes.” Q. “ Then 
we are not the originators of the new system of armament?’ A. “No, 
we are not.” It will be no matter of surprise to the reader after this in- 
formation to find the Committee were “ compelled to regard as uuavoida- 
ble that portion of the expense which has been incurred for the altera- 
tion of the armameat of the navy.”’ 
The Royal Laboratory at Woolwich is an establish ment for the manufac- 
ture and preparation of all kinds of combustible stores for the use of the 
two services. Some articles are manufactured because their excellence 
when obtained by contract could be neither ascertained nor relied upon; 
others because such mode of supply has been found the cheapest. In 
this department cartridges are made and filled by boys, who at 6d. per diem 
can turn out 500 ball or 900 blank cartridges in aday, and whoare found 
to work better and more expeditiously than even trained men from the 
ranks of the urtillery. Percassion caps are manutactared at 3s. 4d. a 
thousand. We may observe, by the way, that the report contains some 
unexpected, though not uncontradicted, evidence, tending to throw doubt 
upon the practical superiority of detonating locks over the old fliat and 
steel contrivance, It was stated that in New Zealand the muskets of the 
58th and 96th repeatedly missed fire in action, and that subsequent ex- 
puriments, conducted by order of the commauding officer, showed a fail- 
ure four times us frequent in the percussion locks as in the fiiat. The 
fault originated, not iu the detonating powder, bat in the action of the lock, 
which was found to saffer so mach from the friction of continued use as 
no longer to retain force enough to explode the powder. This we shuuuld 
nope may udmit of a remedy tor the general advantage of the percussina 
locks is too ubvious to be denied. In China a detachment of our soldiers 
armed wiih flint muskets were actually deprived of the use of this wea- 
pou by the effect of heavy rain, and were relying upon their bayonets 
alone to repulse a large body of assailants, when a party of marines, who 
nad left England later, and who had beeu furnished with the improved 
lirelocks, came very op portunely and effectually to the rescue. The 
change, though expensive and troublesome in itself, was not without its 
advantages, even on the score of economy, for the quantity of powder 
required for a percussion cartridge is appreciably less than that consumed 
in the cartridge of the old manufacture. Even now, however, the new 
issue of small arms is incomplete, and colonial corps, militia, and pension- 
ers still use flint locks. The carriage department at Woolwich has suffer 
ed a pressure corresponding to the others, and the orders now on hand 
and unexecuted would occupy the whole available statf for 18 months 
even if there were no new demands. 
Of all the chapters of tbe report, however, there is none more interyst- 
ing than that devoted to the natural history of the British musket. This 
valuable article goes through as many stages of manufacture asa pia. It 
is produced join tly by home fabrication and by contract. There are con- 
tractors at Birmingham, contractors in London, aud a Royal manufactory 
at Eafield for the purpose of keeping these contractors in check ; it being 
well ascertained that the metropolitan trade supplies pocheck upon that in 
the provinces, since Birmingham and Loudon dave, to all practical intents, 
“ become one place.”’ Contracts are taken for barrels, for iocks, for mate- 
rials, and for “ setting up,” by which term is implied the comp\esioa of 
the weapon by putting all these pieces together. As many as eight se- 
parate inspections, at tne least, are exercised over these different parts 
of the process, and the risk and trouble conseqaeat upoa this cusiom are 
said materially to increese the ultimate cost ot the musket, however much 
its serviceable excellence may be thereby insured. The regimental weapon 
weighs 11lb. and some odd ounces and carries a ball “ which bas been set- 
tled by the Duke of Wellington, and therefore there is no power to alter 
it.” This ball is materially heavier than that used in foreign armies, and 
“ would break a horse's leg, whereas a French ball would oaly wound 
the animal and not cripple it.” [ts total coast is at present £2 16s. 84., 
of which sum 12s. is paid for the barrel and 7s. for the lock, both being 
ia “ the filed state ;” the * setting up” costs no less than £1. 6s. 3d., 80 
that only a few pence above 10s. remain for the maititudinous items re- 
quired to perfect the weapon, amongst which the bayonet alone figures 
tor 2s. 10d. of the balance, Pistols have beea generally discontinued in 
the army for nearly six years, and are aow supplied oaly to lancer regi- 
meats, serjeant-majors and trumpeters of dragoons, Coast Guards, Irish 
coustabulary, &c. Swords are manufactured at Enfield, those at least 
for the use of the cavalry ; forthe sea service it is found that Birming- 
bam wares are sufficiently good, but not so for the more crilical require- 
ments of the dragoons. However, as the wants of all the cavalcy of 
Great Britainare “only sufficient to keep ope sword forger at Enfield in 
tallemployment,’’ there can be no imperative cail for reform on this bead. 


— Times. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ERA, 


It appears M>cessary that the nineteenth century should at leagth give 
some solemn testimony of the advancement and enlightenment of man- 
kind. The reflection is melancholy enough that the worid has grown 
vlder without growing much wiser or much better. Yet, looking back 
upon the events of the last fifty years, should we, at the first glance, have 
much reason to boast of our advancement in humanity and civilization? 
At the beginning of the century, and for a period extending over a con- 
siderable number of years, Europe was struggling against the dominion 
of brute lorce-—struggling against it as evidently and as frankly as when 
the countless myriads of Asia were hurled in successive masses against 
the little Grecian States, now upwards of two thousand years ago. For 
two thousand years our planet had been following out its appointed course 
throagh the Heavens, and its inhabitants had learnt little and forgotten 
nothiog. Carry the computation still further back; look to those won- 
dertal monuments with which the enterprise and industry of a British 
subject have enriched our National Museum, and what do we see record- 
ed there as the expression of Assyrian triumph and self-gratulation? A 
king going out to war attended by swarthy trains of armed men—a city 
subdued, and its inhabitunte hurled from the battlements—a scribe or & 
eunuch numbering the heads of the slain. Is it possible that, with all 
their boasted humanity and progress in the softer arts of life, the dwellers 
by the Seine and the Thames, the Danube and the Spree, had notin the 
course of so many successive centuries opened a more intelleotual era 
than the one in which those mutilated monuments in their first freshness 
were exposed to the public gaze? Can it be that au Assyrian peasant 
was then laspired with the feelings ot a Breton or a Proveucal ashe passes 
for the first time under that triumphal arch in the French capital on which 
the names of the battles of the Empire and th» Empire’s warriors are re- 
corded by the graver’s tool? We feel that this has been, and even now, 
perhaps, is 60. The French peasaut, like the Assyrian soldier of former 
days, tern by tke requisitions of an uns paring conscription from all that 
is dearest to him in the world, whilst he looks upon the records of the 
achievements of his companions in arms, will esteam his faint participa- 
tion in their glory a compensation for all his sufferings and all his toils. 
But without going back to the wars which were concluded thirty-five 
years ago, the occurrences of the last two years would almost justify 
scepticism as to the future destinies of society. The armed contests of 
na ion against nation have not, happily, been the most marked (eature of 
this gioomy period ; but let us cast an investigating glance wheresoever 
we wii! upon the continent of Europe, and we tind nothing but the traces 
of internecine war and the vestiges of civil strife. Here the provinces 
of an empire are violently torn asunder, and battling fiercely the one 
against the other—there the inhabitants of a capital city descend into the 
public streets, not for the purpose of intercourse or of traffic, but to tura 
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implemerts of war against each other with the most deadly effect. Upoa 
the recent calamities of Barope we will not, however, dweil; if we touch 
upon them here even so cursorily as this, it is bat to contrast them with 
the great effort which ie aboat to be made in order to efface their traces, 
and forbid their repetition. 
in the year 1850 the nations of the world are invited to send the pro- 
ducts of their various industry to London for the instruction of their fel- 
low-men and their own protit’s sake. We do not, indeed, expect any 
sudden miracle from such an exhibition—we do not imagine that a Chi- 
namap, or a Mexican, a Swede, or an Alsatian will rise up in the course 
of the “show,” aud, like the hero of the parody on Schiller’s famous 
melodrama, exclaim, “‘ Ha! a sudden thought strikes me—let us ail swear 
eterna! friendship !"’ Nor do we think that an universal assent to such a 
preposition at such a time would be worth much. If war is to be thrust 
rmanently in the background, and if we take men as they are, it must 

be by au appeal to their permanent interests, and not by any fleeting im- 
pressions made upon their feelings. ‘ Peace meetings,” “ peace con- 
greeses,' and what not, are inoperative or mischievous, because they sa- 
voar of charlatanism and imposture. What is the use of inspiring a blind 
man with the idea of his perfect vision, or a cripple with the notion of 
his own agility? The blind men and the cripples might cheer the flow- 
ing periods of the cunning perorator; the deception must, however, be 
detected on the first practical trial, and the result be additional mortifica- 
tion, if not absolute despair. That is precisely what the talking gentry 
of the * Peace movement” are about just now. They are, as far as in 
them lies, buoying up the nations of Europe with vain delasions, and there- 
fore their scheme is bad. But, contrast the policy pursued by them with 
the rational expectations entertained by the originators of “thé Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of all Nations.” There is no question here of * able 
speeches,” or “ puinted periods ;” the demand is not for the “men of 
talk,’’ but the “men of work,’ and such a scheme naturally finds little 
favour in the eyes of the former section of society. Be this, however, as 

it may, it has wisely been determined that this attempt to enlist the in- 

teresis of the producing classes of the various nations on the side of 
peaceful progress, and not only to give but to maintain the bias of public 

opinion iu the right direction, shall be carried out with the greatest vi- 

gour. For this purpose a gentleman, Mr. Wyatt, was recently commis- 

sioned by the President and Council of the Society of Arts to proceed 

to Paris. The purport of his mission was to collect all the detaile be could 

of the quatity, extent, aod general character of the present “ Exposition 

of the Products of French Fadustry..” We will, however, let Mr. Wyatt 
state himself the chief points to which he directed his attention on his ar- 

rival at the French capital :—‘ Oa my arrival in Paris,” he says, “I lost 

no time in studying the actual position of the building—the system which 

hud been adopted as the basisof its distribution—the official arrangements 

connected with the selection and reception of the works of art exhibited 
—their leading characteristics as contrasted with the parallel existing 

products of English manutacturing energy, and their comparative excel- 

jence io relation to the previous history of French commerce.” Upon all 

these points very carious and interesting information will be foand in de- 

tailin Mr. Wyatt's report. 

The scheme of a public exposition such as this but open only to the 
indastrial competition of France, is no new one amongst our neighbours. 
We find, by a table which has been very carefully prepared by Mr. 
Wyatt, that between the years 1798-1849 there have been no less than 
eleven such public exhibitions in Paris, and all of them attended with the 
most satisiactory results. The Directory, Bonaparte the Consul, Bona- 
parte ibe Emperor; Louis XVILL., Charles X., Louis Philippe, and the 
President of the last French Republic, however differing on other im- 
portant points; have all agreed in this—that it was sound policy to devel. 
ope Freuch manufactures to their highest degree of perfection, and that 
av-ry rational way of accomplishivg this object was*every now aid then 
to collect in the capital city of the empire, kingdom, or republic, as the 
cause might be, specimens of the most perfect results of industry from every 
quarter o! the French dominion; we go a little further, and say “ from 
a’! quarters of the world:” but, postponing all comment upon this poiut, 
we would add, that eveu upon this Jimitted and illiberal basis the ex peri 
ment has turned out well. We canuot doubt that the honourable spirit 
of rivalry engeudlered by such an exhibition, as well as the positive assis- 
tance rendeted by one manufacturer to another, his gone very far to aid 
toe developement of those branches of industry in which the French have 
obtained sv high a pointof excellence. It was here that Breguet exhibit- 
ed his watches+Didot and Hernan their specimen of printin —Jacquard 
his improvements in weaving—-Dilh and Guorhard their Chinaware— 
Lenoir his mathematical instramente—Wagner and Mansion their ex- 


suffer. Hence the fourteen or fifteen days that were granted them for 
repentance were rendered useless ; for their minds never once realised 
the fact of their approaching execution. Each day oaly witnessed some 
new device, some new plan for calling forth the prerogative of mercy. 
And thus our really benevolent Home Secretary managed to do them the 
greatest injary in his power, by wholly diverting their minds from that 
which ought to have been the one subject of contemplation, and leading 
them to wander, restless but full of hope, in quest of an ignis fatuus of 
expected pardon. ; 

Now werepeat once more, that what is most wanted isa settled and in- 
telligible system. This is needed for the protection of the public ; it is 
also needed for the sake of the criminals themselves. When a poor 
wretch has once brought himself into the predicament of deserving to 
die, the best service that any man can render him, is to lead or force him 
to fix his eye solely oa that eternity to which he is hastening. Bat, such 
is the nataral love of lile, that, so long as a hope of escape is allowed to 
exist, it ie not possible for the poor creature to think of aught else than 
the desired pardon. Now Sir George Grey's system, or waut of system, 
seems to us to inflict this crael injury on all présent or future murderers 
—that, after such cases of unexpected and unintelligible escape as we 
have alluded to, it is difficult for any man to feel certain of dying. None, 
however atrocious their crimes, will believe otherwise, but that “ if pro- 
per efforts are used, they may be saved.’ And hence all, even the worst, 
will die, at last, uowarned. They will die without being thoroughly as- 
sured, until the rope is actually about their necks, that their fate is at all 
decided. Nor ought the safety of the public in general to be wholly 
teft out of view. In cases of deep-seated jealousy or revenge, we need 
some strong deterring cause to prevent the man of evil passions from im- 
bruing his hands in his rival’s blood. Bat an uncertain, fluctuating, un- 
intelligible system does not furnish such a deterring cause. Even a code 
from which capital punishments were wholly excluded might be more 
protective than the present, For such a system, to be tolerated at all, 
must provide some good secondary punishment. And a punishment 
wich, without taking lite, was really a heavy one, would have more power 
in checking crime than a system like the present, which threatens death, 
but memes, A ever inflicts it. Atthe present moment the public are not 
protected. Thereis the nominal punishment of hanging, indeed and 
upon such people as the Mannings it may sometimes be allowed to take 
its course. But when, for one such infliction of the law there are three 
or four remissions ef the punishment, the murderously-dispesed looks at 
the average of the whole, and decides that he will gratify his passions, 
and then—take his chance !—London Morning Herald. 
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THE NEW DEAN OF ‘ST. PAUL’S. 4 


The appointment of Mr. Milman, the distinguished poet, to the Dean- 
ery of St. Paul’s, vacant by the death of the Bishop of Llandaff, has given 
great satisfaction to others than the usual admirers of the bestowal of pa- 
tronage by the present administration. It is alt gether a well-earned re- 
cognition of literary talent, and is understood to have been conferred 
principally at the instance of the Marquis of Lansdowne. Mr. Milman’s 
career, as a puet and historical writer, extends over upwards of thirty 
years; and the leading incidents of this period will, doubtless, be inter- 
esting to our readers. 

The Very Reverend Henry Hart Milman isa native of London, and 
was born February 10,1791. Hoe is the youngest son of Sir Francis Mil- 
wan, who, having attained high eminence in the medical profession, was 
appointed physician to King George III., and was created a Baronet in 
1800. Sir Francis was a Fellow of the Royal Society. and President of 
the College of Physicians in 1780. He married Frances, the only child of 
William Hart, Esq, of Stapletcn, in Gloucestershire, by whom he has 
left three soas, Sir William George Milman, the present Baronet, of Le- 
yaton; Major-General F. Miles Milman; and, thirdly, the subject of the 
present memoir. 

Mr. Milman received his early edacation at the well-kuown academy 
of Dr. Charles Barney, at Greenwich; thence he removed to Eton, where 
he remained about nine years. In the year 1810 he went to Oxford, and 
entered at Brazennose College. Atthe University he obtained the great- 
est number of prizes ever remembered to have fallen to the lot of one 
individual. One of these was for Euglish verse, one for Latin verse, and 
athird and fourth for Eaglish and Latin essays: while he wasdistinguish. 
ed for the first honours in the examinations. 

In 1815 Mr. Milman became a Feilow of Brazennose College. His 
scholastic pre eminence did not remain long unrecognized. In 1817 Mr. 





quisite jewellery. Here it was that the model of the first su3pension- 

» due to the iagenuity of the brothers Seguin, was shown—the hy- 
draulic lines of Vicut; and the first wonders of electro-galvanisyy and the 
dagu The cylinder priiting of Muthausen, the i rovements 
in si:k-weaving—in carpets, in tulle, in gingham, in merinoes, and in oheap [ 
woollen goods, were by turns displayed to public view at successive ex- 
positions—to make no mention of discoveries in lithography, in chymistry, 
10 manures, and in the various modes of working up metals. Certaialy 
the French may be proud of the adv.nces they have made in manufactur- 
ing industry, and if they have not gone furthor, the fault may be attri- 
buted to the short-sighted jealousy of the manufacturers—not to any want 
of ingenuity on the part uf the people, A new era is now commeucing— 
the era of tudustrial competition, and we doubt not that when they have 
once comprehended its requirements our iogenious neighbours will occupy 
an honourable post in the vauward of civilization.— Times. 


———<» > —__ 


OFFICIAL UNCERTAINTY—ITS EVILS. 


Tue miud feels a kind of relief when it comes, at last, to what is appa- 
reutly the end of the Manning and O'Connor tragedy. The whole history 
was one 80 utterly wretched, vile, and debasing, as only to recal to recol- 
lection the haughty exclamation of the Sultan of two hundred years 
back, when iotormed of some European war, “ Well, and whetker the 
hog eats the dog, or the dog the hog, how does it concern me?” The 
three parties concerned were so nearly matched in moral temperament, 
or rather iu moral degradation, that all sympathy is entirely out of the 
question. The criminals have been publicly hauged, not because much 
pity was felt for their victim, bat because the public safety requires that 
“ the murderer shall surely be put to death.” This thought, however, 
leads to another to which we feel inclined to give expression ; and which, 
if true,isof some moment. A strongargament may be framed in oppo- 
sition to the system of capital punishments. Many good mea feel, and 
are prepared to maintain, that no one is entitled to tuke away life, and 
that to haula human being out upon a seaffuld, and there publicly to 
straagle him, is sure todo more injury to the mind and morals of the peo- 
ple than it cau do good, With this view of the question we do not agree; 

ut we are ready to admit that a streag cass might be made out for a 
change in the law. While, however, men of sense aud benevolence would 
be fouud on different sides on this question, we believe that the public 
would, if polied, be all on one side or another ;—namely, that the chief 
desideratum isa fixed, intelligible, and durable system of some kind. 
Sbali we startle our readers by expressing our conviction that the two 
depraved wretches who yesterday suffered the first partof the punishment 
due to their crimes at Horsemonger lane, were grievously injured by one 
vf the kindestand bestinientioued men living—we mean by the Home 
Secretary, Sir George Grey? To explain such a charge, we must recal to 
our reader's miuds the unquestionable principle—that weakness in Go- 
verument, and especially iu the administration of justice, is often as barm- 
ful in its results as wickeduess. What the pablic needs, aud what even 
every criminal basa right to demand, is an intelligible and consistent 
principle of action. Even the murderer bas a right to know what be has 
to expect. Now, our charge against Sir George Grey—as amiable and 
well-meaning a Home Secretary as Eagland husknown in our day—is, 
that under the vague and uncertain system he has latterly been pursuing 
—bo mao—uo murderer even, can possibly tell what ho has to expect ! 
Take au example or two, which recur forcibly to the mind. Sume mouths 
since a wretched girl, a servant maid, evidently given up to the worst 
propensities, was accustomed to frequent the parks, and there she made 
the acquaintauce of a soldier, from whom she did not receive money, but 
to whom she was accustomed to give money. When her parse was emp- 

tied he neglected her. Infuriated by his neglect, sue purchased a pistol, 
and deliberately, afier hours and days of premeditation, she murdered 
him. She was tried and convicted. Of her guilt there was not tbe 
slighted doubt. But ihe seutence was never carried into execution. Since 
then, a wife has poisoned her husband,—aot rastly or ia anger, but by 
slow degrees, and by a murder protracted through several days. She, 
too, is spared; for her the punishment of death is thought too severe. 
Still more receutly, a youth having seduced a innucent gici, decoyed her 
into 4 seeluded spot ia the shades of evening, and there cut her throat, to 
save himself the expense of maintuining an illegitimatechild. For this 
vile creature, too, the ill-used prerogauve of mercy steps forth ; and he 
also is suatched from the bands of the expectant hangman. Now what 
18 Lhe Cousequence,—the inevitable consequence! The Mann ings, feel- 
ing that each and all of these cases were of lar deeper turpitude than their 


Milman entered into holy orders ; and in the same year was conferred 
upon him the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Reading, in the patronage of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. In 1821 he was elected Professor of Poetry in 
the University—an office held for five years, but the Professor is custom- 


To the above works of elevated poetry are to be added Mr. Milman’s 
prize poems, and other minor pieces, inclading “Hymns for Church Ser- 
vice.” One of the most popular of these pieces is “ The Slave Ship,” 
founded upon the case of the Rodeur, mentioned by Lord Lansdowne, in 
which thé slaves and crew were, with one exception, afflicted with a 
dreadful ophthalmia. 

Mr. Milman’s poems and dramas have been collected, aud republished 
in three volames. His prose works are “ A History of Ubristiauity, from 
the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire,” 
3 vols.; aud a “ History of the Jews,” 3 vols., written for Mr. Murray’s 
“Family Library,” and published in 1830. To these must be added the 
author's laboriously annotated edition of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” in which are embodied the remarks of M. Guizot 
with those of Weack, aGerman commentator, and numerous Original illus- 
trations aud corrections, published ia two volumes, in 1838. In this labour 
Mr. Milman has not spared rebuke of the “ solema sneer” of Gibbon and 
his defective account of the progress of the Christian faith. ‘ Christiani- 
ty alone,” says the reverend editor, ‘receives no embellishment from the 
magic of Gibbou’s language; his imagination is dead to its moral digni- 
ty; it is kept down by a general tone of jealous disparagement, or nea- 
tralized by a painfully elaborated exposition of its darker and degenerate 
periods. * * * The glories of Christianity, in short, touch on no chord 
ia the heart of the writer; his imagination remaius uokindled ; his words, 
though they maintain their stately and measured march, have becomes cool, 
argumentative, and inanimate.” 

fr. Milmau, besides producing the above works, bas been a frequent 
contributor to the Quarterly Review, the journal which, some thirty years 
ago, spared no pains to lay bare the defects of his early poems. These 
belong to a school of higly-wrought poetry, which still has its admirers, 
ia spite of the utilitarian chill of mach versification of the present day. 

Our mention of Mr. Milman’s clerical position left him in possession of 
the Vicarage of St. Mary’s, Reading, wheuce he removed to that of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, and subsequently received a prebeadal stall in 
Westminster Abbey. Thence he has just been appointed to the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s the revenues of which are £2000 per annum; it hay ing been 
lately arranged that the Deanery should not in future, as hitherto, be held 
by the Bishop of Llandaff. Mr. Milman’s promotion has given rise to 
auother appointment interesting to the lovers of literature—that of Mr. 
Cureton, Tf the British Museum, the recent editor of the “Tguatian Epia- 
tles,”” to the vacant canonry of Westminster,—London paper. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 


This interesting ceremony took place on Wednesday, the 7th ult. 

For severa! days previously all were on the qui vive to witness the inau- 

guration of the President, Vice-President, aud Professors of this great 
establishment, as well as to hear Sir Robort Kane deliver his opening ad- 
dress; and so great was this desire, that upon the arrival of the officials 
on the dais, thay were greeted by above 900 visitors, to whom tickets 
wers issued fur seats in the body of the Hall, and amongst whom were a 
considerable number of ladies. 
Upon the dais were ranged the Corporation, with their several officers 
of state, the Presidents and Professors of the College in their rich cos- 
tume: and when viewed from the end of the Hall, presented a truly 
gorgeous picture of the richest colour, Besides the Corporation and officers 
of the college, the dais also found ample accommodation for the chairmen 
aud members of a committee appointed so far back as 1829, tocommence 
agitation for the establishment of a Provincial College in Cork ; and to 
whose untiring industry and perseverance the country is at this moment 
mainly indebted for the establishment of Provincial Colleges in Lreland. 

Upon silence being obtained, the Mayor, Sir W. Lyons, rose, and an- 
nouuced that he was then ready‘to receive the declaration of the Presi- 
dent, Upon which Sir Robert Kane descended from his elevated chair, 
and proceeded to the front of the dais, where he in a most solemn man- 
ner, read his declaration, and made the firet entry in the registering book 
of the college; to which his worship, as vhief magistrate, put his signa- 
ture, as well as for the Vioe-President and each of the professors, who 
repeated the declaration. Upon the termination of which, Mejor N. L. 
Beamish came forward, as chairman of the “ Cork College Committee,”’ 
to present an address from that committee to Sir R. Kaue, and give a de- 
tailed account of their proceedings, spread over a period of now nearly 
thirty years. The President was pleased to make a suitable answer, and 
to confess the pleasure it gave him to have to carry out those labours for 
which they so long and so ably contended. 

Mr. Fagan, M. P., next came forward to move the names of the com- 
mittee to aid and assist the Government in carrying out their wishes to 
establish a Botanical Garden and Model Farm in connexion with the 
Qollege ; and stated, that, so convinced was be of the practical good likely 
t@ arise 4rom the course of education to be pursued in the Gollego, that he 





ily re-elected tor the same term. Ia 1824 Mr. Mi married Mary 
Kane, the youngest daughter of Lie 'tenanut-General Cockall, and has is- 
sue four sons. 

Mr. Milman first appeared as an .»!4or in 1817, when was published 
his play of “ Fazio’’—written, we velieve, before the author entered into 
orders. It is founded ona story quoted in the Annual Register for 1795, 
from the ‘ Varieties of Literatare,” and is an attempt at reviving our old 
national drama, with greater simplicity of plot. The poetry is of high 
order, and abounds in passages of pre, Re beauty; yet, though written 
with some view to the stage, it lacked dramatic spirit to ensure it great 
a grew! as an acting play. It was represented at Bath and in London, 
ut entirely without the author’s concurrence. At Covent-garden Thea- 

tre it was received with considerable favour, though principally by means 
of the beautital pathos of Miss O'Neill, ia the heroine. Nevertheless, the 
interest of the plot induces managers occasivually to revive the represen- 
tation of “Fazio” at more than one of our metropolitan minor theatres, 
of late years remarkable for their able performance of the regular 
drama. 
1n the spring of 1818 appeared Mr. Milman’s next work, ‘‘ Samor, Lord 
of the Bright City,” an heroic poem, in twelve books; celebrating the de- 
teat and expulsion of the Saxon invaders from this country, with the re- 
establishment of the British monarchy—reaults which, unfortunately, ran 
counter to the truth of history. The hero is a Briton chief, the Lord of 
Gloucester, or the Bright City; the story of Vortigern and Rowena is one 
of the leading incidents: and Hengist and Horsa, and Caswallon, the 
mountain chief, and his lovely daugiter, are prominent characters. Of 
the poem an able analysis appeared in the Quarterly Reveiw, in which, 
after much censure, the writer allows *‘ There is scarcely a page of the 
book (of 374 pages) which does not testify that the author isa poet of 
no ordinary powers; every ove exhibits some beautiful expression, some 
pathetic turn, some original thought, or some striking image.”’ 
The introduction of the hero of the poem is nobly wrought, “ Nothing,” 
says tie Reviewer, ‘can be more happy in con ception and execution— 
the language and metre have a solemn and placid dignity, without effort, 
involution, or glitter—the ideas are correspondent, and the precise effect 
is produced which was intended, of impressing us from the first moment 
with a lofty idea of Samor :"— 

As ’mid the fabled Libyan bridal stood 

Perseus in stern tranquillity of wrath, 

Half stood, half floated on his ancle plumes, 

Outswelling, while the bright face on his shield 

Look’d into stone the raging fray ; so rose, 

Bat with no magic arms, wearing aloue 

Th’ appalling and control of his firm look, 

The solemn indignation of his brow, 

The British Samor; at his rising awe 

Went forth, and all the riotous hall was mute ; 

But like unrufiled summer waters flow’d 

His speech, and courtly reverence smoothed its tone. 

In 1820 appeared Mr. Milman’s *‘ Fall of Jerusalem,” a dramatic poem, 
taking Josephus for the groundwork, though the events of a considerable 
lime are compressed iato a period of about thirty-six hours. Its great 
featare isa happy substitution of the fulfilment of prophecy for the an- 
cient government of destiny. The characters are nobly and powerfully 
conceived; and to show how ably the poet has availed himself of his rich 
materials, we may quote his description of the Temple, which is almost 
literally in the words of the Jewish historian :— 

It stands before us 
A mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles. 
The very sun, as though he worshipp'd there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs, 
And down the long and branching porticoes ; 
On every flowery sculptured capital 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

This work was followed by the anthor’s dramatic poems of ‘‘ Anne Bo- 
leyn,” the ‘ Martyr of Antioch,” and ‘ Belshazzar,’ published a' compara- 
tively short intervals: iu each of which the events of history are adhered to 
as far as coupatible, aud the remainder filled up by the poet's art, always 
subservient to the interests of religion and piety. A remarkable coijnci- 
dence in the several cir umstauces of the “ Martyr of Antioch” with Mr. 
Lockhart’s Roman story of “ Valerius,” led to a charge of plagiarism, to 
which Mc. Milman replied by the assurance that the poem was written, 





own, never could bring themselves to believe that they would have to 


and had been seen by frieuds, before the publication of the prose work. 


i hi that day amongst them as one 
apekabaaploneare of bering of hie cone shee dey APRS, Bead we 
more, who, when the proper time arrived, shovld also be amongst them. 
This manly declaration, coming from a man of Mr. Fagau’s known practi- 
cal Catholicity in the south of Lreland, cannot faii in aiding to break down 
the opposition still made to those Colleges. 

Mr. T. R. Sarsfield, High Sheriff, having seconded Mr. Fagan’s resolu- 
tions, and borne testimony to the good likely to arise from the course to 
be pursued in the College. 

Sir R. Kane came forward, and read his address, which occupied near- 
ly two hours, and was listened to with great respect, and elicited loud ap- 
probation when he came to speak of the marked attention that it was his 
fixed resolve should be paid to the moral conduct and education of the stu- 
dents sent into that College for educational purposes. And after pay- 
ing a high compliment to the R. C. Deans, the Rev. W. O’Coanor, P. P. of 
Courcey’s Country, asked if a stronger proof of the Government's desire 
to bave the moral and religious conduct of the students carefally watched, 
could be given, than by the appointment of one so many years resident 
amongst them, and well known for his practical piety, He next referred 
to the course of education, and announced that, so far from throwing the 
modern languages overboard, to the sol. advancement of classic lore, that, 
as a commencement, an able and gifted professor of the French—now the 
language of diplomacy, of educated society, and the greater portion of 
Europe—had been appointed; and that education in the other modern 
languages would also be attended to. This declaration drew down great 
applguse. (We regret that our limits will not allow us to give even a 
short analyeis of this eloquent address.) The learned President eat down 
amidst enthusiastic applause, which was continued for several minutes. 
When silence was at length restored, he again rose, and said ;—* I uow 
declare the College open for public instruction, aud that the Deans of the 
several faculties will, on to-morrow, opeu the several departments ” "y 

The Mayor then rose and expressed the high honour he felt as chief 
magistrate in taking part in the proceedings, and vaning to the able and 
instructive address of the President. He congratulated the citizens on 
the establishment of that institution, at which their children mig!' ob- 
tain a sound and useful education at their own doors, under the core and 
superintendence of their parents. He concluded by stating that the fears 
and suspicions which existed against the institution, on the score of mo- 
rality aud religion, would prove groundless. 

This terminated the interesting proceedings of the day, and the vast as- 
sembly separated highly pleased with what had occovrred. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the company were shown through the 
interior of the beautiful building, each portion of which was so ably ex- 
plained by Sir Thomas Deane, Woodward, and Deane, as well why 
contractor for the building, Mr. J. Butler. The work is executed in a 








masterly manner. 

We add afew details of the architecture :— . , 

The style chosen by Sir Thomas Deane, the architect, is that of the 
Collegiate or Domestic architecture of the 15th century. pi awhapes in 
strikingly obvious in the building: whether viewed in the pany or in 
detali, iis adaptation to a given purpose, its appropriateness an tness, 
are evident. 

Passing through the entrance-porch, under the tower, you find pane 
staircase leading to the top of the tower designed for astronomica’ pur- 
poses, Next to the staircase is the porter’s lodge, at the commencement 
of the cloisters, whose united length amounts to 362 feet; and further on 
we come to the lecture-rooms for chemistry and natural philosophy, with 
the other requisite accommodation for both students and professors. 
Those various lecture-rooms, of which there are 81x, besides a laboratory, 
are built to accommodate 1200 students. ; 

Crossing over the archway of the entrance tower, we arrive at the Mu- 
seum—two fine rooms, with lofty open timber roofs, and admirably lighted 
for their purpose. Descending from these rooms, we again reach the 
ground-floor, and on to the vestibule leading to the Library and Examina- 
tion.hall. The Library is a noble room, but inferior to the Examinstiou- 
hall. The length of the latter is 90 feet; width, 36 feet; and height in 
the centre of the roof, 56 feet. The roof resembling that of Westminster- 
hail, is what is termed iu architecture an open one, witir its trusses coe 
on stone corbels, and has all its details elaborately worked. The Hall 
lighted by six richly traceried windows at each side, with one large win- 
dow at the east end, over the gable of which, on the outside, stands tie 
statue of her Majesty presented to the building by its architect. 
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i ination-hall by the students’ entrance, we come to the 

Pans sin Prachong ey hes be styled, the inner exterior of the rags 9 

the building extending on three sides, leaving the fourth open te ates 

sume, for futore extension). The quadrangle is laid with grass ~ a 

extends 375 feet. The sides are thus occupied—west, by the eoture " 

artment; east, by residences of the President and Vive-President; a0 
north, by the Museum and entrance tower; the south being open. 
—_—s—_—_—— 

” 

Murtsous Conpuct or tue Crew or tue U.S. Suir “ GERMANTOWN. 
—Oa the evening of the 18th ult. some unpleasant occurrenc’s took 
plice on board the above ship of war. The Norfolk Herald gives the 
following account, and we are glad to see that discipline prevailed. 

“At half-past nine there was much noise and disturbance on the berth 
deck, to which the First Lieutevant repaired for the purpose of ee 
ing it. While superiateuding orders to this effect, he was struc yi 
man on whom irons were about to be fixed. The noise of the mgd ot 
ed through the ship; and the officers, four from the wardroom ” oa 
from the steerage, rashed out, sword in hand, to his assistance. a “ 
having formed around, it was considered advisable to remove the — 
the quurter-deck. The order tor this purpose was greeted by —_ — 
zas, groune, and hisses on the part of the crew, with a general rust fro 

i ocks. 

< this tie :a belaying pin was hurled towards the small band — 
cers who hac mustered upon the berth deck to maintain intact the _ 
our and discipline of the American Navy, which was now oor ye oP 
a wutinous and insubordinate crew. It was then suggested t aA be 
officers should repair to the quarter deck, and that the crew ao De 
called to quarters; for the groaus, hisses and belaying pins declare Fy 
manifestations, not to be mistaken, that the contamiuation of insubordi- 
nation had epread to a dangerous and alarming extent. — 

The crew were called to quarters. This appeal to their sense of daty, 
we regret to learn, was met on their parting by ashower of belayin pins— 
some of which in their transit, left the “ whiff aud wind” upon the faces 

the oflicers. 

" The call w quarters Laving been responded to by a volley of a 
laying pins, the officers armed only with swords and cutlasses, and the 
marines being only five in number, and with unloaded muskets, it was in 
general consultation determiued tosend for the marine guard of the Penn- 
sylvania, to suppress the mutiny ; for it seemed rash and fool-bardy to 
make farther effert’s to subdue it with the small available, force at 
” 
hehe crew remained below some minutes after the boat had pushed off 
for the Pennsylvania. Anu order was then given to man the starboard bat- 
tery. The men yet hanging back, the order was repeated, and then onfor- 
ed; when those who manifested mutinous conduct were ironed. It is 
believed that but for the fear of the marines from the Pennsylvdnia, they 
would not have succumbed ; for after manifesting so mutinous a dispost- 
tion, it is not to be supposed that they would have submitted to the offi- 
Orb un no.” 
oe The mutineers have been tried, but we have not yet seen the state- 
ments of the seatence passed on them. 





ITALIAN OPBRA, ASTOR PLACE. 
yonvay, December 10, 1849, for the first time, Donizetti's Opera Seria, 
* MARIA DI ROHAN. 

In which the new Contralto, SIGNORINA G. PERRINI, will make her first appear- 
ance in America 

The prtacipal characters by SIGNORINA A. BERTUCCA, SIGNORINA G. PERRINI, 
SIGNOR FORT!, and SIGNOR BENEVENTANO. 


Conductor and Divector....,.cececcssesseccseccseccsecs MAX MARETZEK. 


Prices of Admission—All seats, in Boxes or Parquette, secured either for the night or for 
the season, $1,50. Admission at the door on the evening of performance, Parquette, $1, 
Amphitheatre 2> cents 

Subscribers and others are most respectfully informed that no person will, under any 
circumstances, be admitted, without delivering his ticket. Season tickets being transfer- 
able renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 

Box office open every day, from 9A. M, till 4 o’clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 |-2 o’clock. 





CONCERT 
FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 
HE ALLEGHANIANS respectfully announce that they will give a Concert at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, on Tuesday Evening, Dec. 18, 180. 


Their Programme will contain a choice selection of Songs, Duetts, Trios, Quartetts, &c., 
such as have met with the universal approbation of the music-loving public throughout the 


United and Canada. 
kets oe nats be obtained at the Music Stores, and at the door. Doors o of 
. rig Concert to commence at 71-2 o'clock. ur 
Ee" No postponement on accountof the weather. 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
THE DISTRIBUTION WILL TAKE PLACE AT 
NIBLO’S, 
ON THE EVENING OF DECEMBER 2ist. 
MEMBERS AND LADIES ADMITTED. 

ONE THOUSAND WORKS OF ART, 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES, STATUETTES, AND MEDALS IN BRONZE, 
Will be allotted to the Members. 


Among the paintings are the works of Leutze, Durand, Huntington, Edmonds, Gray, Ro- 
thermel, Church, Bingham, Glass, Doughty, Morse, Gignour, Rossiter, Boutelle, Oddie, Lang, Baker, 
White, May, Deas, Ranney, West, Inness, Stearns, Peele, Bonfield, Hinckley, Morton, and other dis. 
tinguished American and resident artists, some of which cos: $1,500, $1,000, $650, and many 
$500 each. 

Each member is entitled to a copy of the beautiful engraving of Youth from Coles 
painting, which is superior to any print ever before executed inthis country; also, acopy 
of Darley’s Oatlines of Sleepy Hollow, by Irving. 

Itis acknowledged by all who have examined the present collection, that none has ever 
been exhibited in America, equally rich in attraction, The subscriber, for the present year, 
bas an uaequalled opportunity for achieving the triple purpese of obtaining a valuable 
return for a smal investment, of securing the possession of a superior work, gratifying his 
taste for Art, and ofaffording encouragement to promising Artists of his own country. 

Subscription, fise dol?ars,should be made early. 

Free Galleries, containing the Paintings, &c., are open day and evening. 


No. 497 BROADWAY, near Broome Street- 





ST. GEORGE'S AND BRITISH EMIGRANT SOCIETIES. 


HE ANNUAL CONCERT for the above Charitable Institutions will take place on 
Monday, 17:h December next, for which the elite of the Musical talent of the city is en- 


ed. 
* The Committee have the pleasure of announcing that MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE 
has mostkindly offered her valuasle services for the occasion. Particulars hereafter. 
decl 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4, 
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Ou Monday last the Congress of the United States assembled at Wash-. 


ington, according to annual castom; but the progress of public business 
tas been materially delayed by the peculiar state of political parties in 
the House of Representatives. The choice of a Speaker is well known 
to be « primary step necessary for its organization, and the Speaker must 
be elected by a clear majority of members voting. Of the prompt attend. 
ance of the people’s delegates some notion may be formed from the fact, 
that on Thursday 295 Representatives were present and cast their votes, 
the Houso being composed of 230. During the first four days of the 
week, no fewer than eighteen ballots have been unsuccessfully taken, the 
Whig end Democratic parties being so nicely balanced, that the chosen 
candidate on neither side could poll the requisite votes. Mr. Wiuthrop ot 
Massachusetis has been put furward by the Whigs, Mr. Cobb of Georgia 
by the Democrats; the former having had 101 as his highest number, 
the latter 103. On Thursday, however, some change had taken place in 
the Democratic ranks, Mr. Cobb having on the 18th ballot only 63 sup- 
porters, whilst Mr. Winthrop still retained the compact body of his sup- 
porters, 100 innumber, from which there has been but very trifling vari- 
ations. Some attempts have been made to determine the matter by a pla- 
rality instead of a majority of voices, and even by the sincular expedient 
of a Democratic and a Whig Speaker, to preside on alternate days. Both 


plaas for getting rid of the difficulty have been rejected, aud the matter 
zemains in abeyance. 

Meantime, the President’s Message is still undelivered, having been 
kept rather closer than the Post-Master General's report, which latter be. 
ing entrusted to some “Confidence Man’ of the press inadvertently. 
leaked out. It is a satisfaction to hear that its proportions are exceeding. 
ly curtailed, scarcely reaching, says rumour, to one half of those of ite 
immediate predecessors. The express locomotives throughout the coun- 
try stand ready saddled and bridled to transmit it from place to place, 
though we see no evidence of public curiosity on the subject being wound 
up to its usaal high pitch. Without venturing far on the wide field of 
American politics, we believe the fact to be that public attention is ab 
sorbed in considering the weak position of the present Cabinet, and the 
opposition that awaiis it, both in the Senate and the Heuse. The increas- 
ing feuds also between the North and South on the delicate question of 
slavery force themselves upon the serious attention of serious men, and 
assume duily a more threatening aspect. 

It will be matter of interest to watch the course of affairs under a pop. 
ular President with an unpopular administration. Under oar Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, the position of the Prime Minister, rather than that of 
the Sovereign, is akin to the legislative position of the President of the 
Republic. But the House of Commons exercises very summary control 
over the Prime Minister, and can undoubtedly dismiss him at its will 
Such at least is the practical working of Government as administered in 
England. No such power exists in the American Parliament; for if it be 
true that a Cabinet of political tendencies adverse to his own can be 
forced upon the President, it is also true that he could only adopt their 
principles by falsifying those which procured him his election. We have 
no intention to apply this remark especially to General Taylor and pre- 
sent circumstances, but we cannot avoid the impression that a Monarch, 
such as our own, whose personal predilections are not of necessity de~ 
clared, can with greater dignity and propriety follow out the views of 
fluctuating majorities, than can the President of a Republic, who has 
been chosen by a political party, subject, as all such are, to rise and fall. 
Annexationists are requested to “ make a note of it,” in balancing the 
advantages and drawbacks of limited Monarchy and Republicanism. 





France.—Since last week we have no later accounts from Europe; 
but a perusal of the papers brought by the steamer of the 17th ult. enables 
us to fill an important gap, left in the telegraphic announcements. The 
political trials at Versailles have terminated with one of those dramatic 
incidents characteristic of all French affairs. The prisoners boldly 
pleaded their right to conbine and take up arms, founded on a violation 
of the constitution, refusing, on the rejection by the Coart of this line of 
defence, to adoptany other. The Counsel threw up their briefs. The 
Jury, after seventeen hours’ deliberation, acquitted 11 of the prisoners, 
and found 20 guilty of conspiracy to destroy the government and excite 
civil war. Of these, 17 were condemned to transportation for life, and 3 
to five years’ imprisonment,the exact mode of earrying these sentences 
into execution not being precisely determined. 

But whilst a small number of insurgents are thus condemned, the 
President has made a bold stroke for popularity in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, by setting at liberty a batch of 700 political prisoners detained 
at Belle Isle, being principally those taken with arms in their hands at the 
bloodiest of the recent insurrections. In his august clemency, Louis Na. 
poleon proposed to liberate the entire number, 1200; but his new Cabinet 
prevailed on him to retain in custody 500 notorious offenders, already on 
the black books of the police, ere they were incarcerated for participation 
in the conflict of May. Thus we havecondemnation of one set, and free 
pardon of another, these samples of judicial caprice being rendered more 
peculiar by a proclamation placarded through Paris, and signed by M. 
Carlier, newly appointed Prefect ot Police. He boldly denounces Social- 


ism, mingling some very useful political hints with laudations of his pa- 
tcow, the resident. Surmises are many as to the future conduct of Louis 


Napoleon. That he has a fatalitching for some important movement ap- 
pearsto be the general belief; that he will exhibit any real greatness, 
otherwise than on paper, may be matter of doubt. 





Carirorsia.—The Crescent City, Steamer, arrived here yesterday from 
Chagres and Kingston, Jamaica. She brings papers from San Francisco 
to the 2nd ult., and, what is of more importance to many, she brings Cali- 
fornia gold to the value of about one million of dollars. Little news is 
reported save the execution of two out of the five mutineers of the U.S. 
schooner Ewing, whose atrocious attempt to drown an officer of that 
vessel was lately reported. This example, due to naval discipline, was 
carried into effect on the 234 of Oct.,on board the U.S. frigate Savannah. 
The other three mutineers were condemned to hard labour during the 
period of theirservice. A Constitution for the State of California is said 
to have been agreed upon anc this document, drafted by the Conven:ion 
on whom that duty devolved, was to be submitted to the popular vote on 
the 13th of last month. One clause forbids slavery; another accords the 
right of suffrage to every white male citizen of the U. 8., or of Mexico 
under the treaty of Queretero, who shall decide to become such. Tho 
steamers Senator and Unicorn, had reached San Francisco. The latter is 
well known at Halifax U.S. An immense number of passengers were 
crossing the [sthmus of Panama, the majority of course bound to the gold 
regions. We observe however, that 258 came down to Panama in the 
steamer California from San Francisco. There are some wise men 
bringing home their gains. 





Tue American Post Orrice Derartment.— Notwithstanding the de- 
lay in the organization of Congress the Postmaster General’s report found 
its way into print on Tuesday last, and apoears to have given general sat- 
isfaction. The revenue of the Department is ina flourishing condition, 
and Mr. Collamer recommends a uniform rate of postage of five cents 
perletter. From the voluminous details given, we gather that the re- 
moval of Postmasters for political purposes seems to have been practised 
as fully under the present, as under any previous administration; and it’ 
is matter of special wonder that this wholesale bribery system can find 
intelligent defenders. We commend to Canadian Annexationists the fact 
that 6,333 new Postmasters were appointed during the year ending 30th 
June last; that of this number, 2,103 were removed, and 2,782 resigned ; 
and that of these last, we do not learn how many gave up their appoint- 
ments in anticipation of dismissal. We think that this mutation system 
carried into the subordinate offices of the State can tend neither to the fur- 
therance of the public services, nor the improvement of political morality, 
All may be well, however, that works well ; aod it must be allowed that 
adaptability is a distinguishing feature in the American character. 





Tue Boston Murver.—It does not suit us, as readers know, to give 
much space to the record of those crimes and accidents that of neoessity 
occupy considerable room in the columns of daily contemporaries. Oc- 
casionally, however, it is our painful duty to register briefly such occur- 
rences of this sort, as take strong hold of the public mind. And assured- 
ly never did a case of atrocity fasten itself with more awful interest upon 
the attention of any country, than does the Boston tragedy, now the sub- 
ject of so. much comment. We do not purpose going into it at length. The 
main facts may be stated in a few words. On Friday the 23rd ult., Dr. 
George Parkman, an elderly gentleman of respectability and wealth, left 





his residence in Boston, for the purpose of receiving a sum of money from 
the hands of Dr. J. W. Webster, Professor of Chemistry in the Medicat 
School connected with Harvard College. The offices and laboratory are 
situated in North Grove Street in the city of Boston. There Dr. Park 
man was seen toenter. Hedid not return home again. His family and 
friends, proceeding through all the natural stages of surprise and alarm, 
effered large awards for his d’scovery, living or dead, employed the 
police, and in short made every human effort that affection or ja sense of 
duty could dictate. Ali was in vain during the entire week. On Friday 
evening the 30th ult , the citizens of Boston were horror-struck on learn- 
ing that fragments of a human body, reasonably believed to be that of Dr. 
Parkman, bad been discovered in the private apartments of Professor 
Webster at the College, and that the Professor was arrested on a charge 
of murder. 

The excitement was naturally immense. In the orderly city of Boston 
such scenes are almost unknown. What a double change, and what an 
awfal one, bad a short week brought about! An aged man of name and 
standing in the community had mysteriously disappeared—his unhappy 
relatives were called upon to identify a few charred members of his 
headless trank! Another man of note and eminence, highly and equally 
distinguished for scientific acquirements and social accomplishments, had 
exchanged the fireside of a large and attached family for the gloomy 
precincts of a jail, imprisoned on a charge of murder! Can we wonder 
that this awful event occupies so large a share of public notice? 

We forbear to give the ghastly details. Much is known, and much 
more surmised. The accused declined replying to the charge, when 
arraigned at the Police Court on Tuesday. The Coroner’s Inquest com- 
menced its investigation on Wednesday, and with all our respect for 
publicity, we can scarcely regret that its doors are closed against report- 
ers. The proceedings will probably belong. How much of the cireum- 
stantial evidence floating about the newspapers may turn out legal evi- 
dence, remains to be seen. The charity of some few yet clings to the 
betief that this unhappy man is the victim of a deep-laid conspiracy, so 
reluctant are mankind to acknowledge the existence of atrocious crimin- 
ality in privileged and unusual places. 





St. Asprew’s Day.—This anniversary was celebrated on Friday the 
30th ult. by the St. Audrew’s Society of New York. The pulling down 
of the City Hotel has changed the locality of many festivals, national, 
charitable, and miscellaneous, which erst took place in that well-known 
house; and compelled, with others, to follow the changes of the time 
the leal Scots have hoisted the banner of their patrow Saint over the walls 
of the Irving House. In the excellence of the arrangements made, and 
the entertainment provided for them, they found on this occasion aban- 
dant compensation for the loss of their old quarters. The Chair at the 
dinner table was taken by the President, Richard Irvin, Esq., who 
was assisted by the Ist and 2d Vice Presidents, Adam Norrie, Esq. and 
Col. W, H. Maxwell. The sister Societies sent their representatives; as 
usual—courtesy end custom being both in favour of this public reseg~ 
nition of each vther’s usefulness. Presidents or Vice Presidents from’ 
the St. George's, St. David’s, New England, and German associations were” 
present, severaliy acknowledging the kindly greetings addressed to them 
Lieutenant-Colouel the Hon. L. Maule and Captain Taylor, both of the 
79th Highlanders, were amongst the guests. We have not room |i? s 
lenthened detail of the toasts, the speeches, and the minstrelsy ; all wor” 
good of their kind, the genuine Scottish warm heartedness being eithe 
felt or inspired throughout. One peculiar incident must however be y 
corded. At ten o'clock a telegraphic despatch from Halifax, N.S8., » 
nonvced that the “ North British Society of Nova Scotia” was pleasant! 
toasting the “ St. Andrew's Society of New York.” The greeting wat vo 
ciferously applauded, and a kindred sentiment was forthwith flashee 
along the wires. Fe oll 

Consecration or St. Geonce's Cuuncu.—This splendid edifice, sit 
ated in Stuyvesant Square, aud commonly known by the name of Dr. 
Tyng, its excellent Rector, was consecrated by Bishop Chase, of Now 
Hampshire on Tuesday morning last. The reverend divine was assisted 
at the august ceremony by the following distinguished clergymen ofthe 
E piscopal Church, Dr. Baulch, Dr. Wainwright, Dr. Bedell, Dr. Haight, 
Dr. Berrian, Dr. Hawks, and Dr. Tyng himself. This beaatifal building 
we consider one of the greatest architectural ornaments of the city, not- 
withstanding that it lacks the two towers which are to set off its Eastern 
Jagade, and notwithstanding that the body of the Church appears some- 
what stumpy, its length being, or appearing, disproportioned to its height- 
The design of the Eastern front, where the entry is under a receding 
porch, is singularly felicitous. The style is an adaptation of the Byzan- 
tine. 

Americam Mission to Austria. Col. J. W. Webb, the well known 
Editor of our able contemporary the Courier and Enquirer, sailed for Liver - 
pool in the packet ship Yorkshire on Saturday last. Rumour has very 
generally assigned him the above appointment, but the columns of his 
own journal are silent on the subject. Some over-zealous humanitarians 
have been crying out for a suspension of diplomatic intercourse with 
Austria, because her internal administration of ber own affairs does not 
meet their approval. We imagined that the benefit of diplomacy, if any, 
was mutual, but certain writers think otherwise. What a slim list or 
foreign ministers the United States would possess, if matters were regu- 
lated according to this peculiar code. 











Dr. Rapaacy’s Lectures on Hesrew Poetry.—The learaed Rabbi, 
Dr. Raphall of Birmingham, Bagland, is creating a profound sensation in 
the city. by his able lectures on Biblical Poetry, delivered at the Stuy- 
vesant Institute. Not only may they be appreciated by the scholar and 
the theologian, but the eloquent lecturer so popularizes his subject, that 
they are deeply interesting even to the general hearer—a fact that is 
peyeos by the crowds which attend his lectures nightly. Oa Tharsday 
ast Dr, Raphall petlyare the sublime dramatic poem of Job, and ab- 
sorbed the attention of a densely crowded audience, for nearly two hours, 
by his lucid expositions, the fervid eloquence of his language, and his 
peculiarly impressive delivery. We can confidently recommend his 
course of lectures to our readers, as being especially worthy of attention. 





Tue Rev. Henry Gixks will finish his course of lectures on “ the 
Agencies in Social Culture,” on Tuesday evening next. ‘The Manly 
‘Character”’ is the subject; and we believe it to be one that he will invest 
with peculiar interest, if we may jadge by the great satisfaction already 
derived from this important and able course. 





Tue Late Steamspoat Exeosion at New Orteaxs.—Travellers on 
the Mississippi have derived no security for the future, from the legal 
investigation that has taken place into the circumstances attending ‘the 
tragedy on board the Louisiana. The Captain and first engineer are ab- 
solved from blame. The second engineer is non est. 





Tue Mosquito Coast.—With reference lo the statement made by a 
correspondent of the New York Herald, touching an adventure that took 
place in September last, which account we copied last week, we now ob- 
serve that Capt. Draper, of the brig M. C. Draper, has published in a Bos- 
ton paper a denial of any participation in the affair. Fe says “the act 
was committed by passoezers and settlers on the coast.” 





CORREQZONESNCE OF THE ALBION. 
MontTREAt, Ist December, 1849. 
“ Richard ’s himeelf agaic4—by which very unhackneyed quotation I 


mean to insinuate that the soft breezes, breathing of the sunny south of 
which I said or sung so much in my recent epistles, have taken flight to 
happier climes, and that our Canadiun hills aud plains are fast donning 
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. (the battuves, or first formation of ice, on the shores and round the 
} ors ‘vharves made their appearance last night, indicating the close of the 
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their usual 
frost, with a small 


ents. For some days we have had a hard but not severe 
inkling of snow, and this morning it began to 
déscend fast and furious, and is now coming down in quantities that 
evince a determination to make up for lost time. I consequently 
address you to-day instead of Monday as 1 had intended—for be it kuown 
anto you that the Mails of this country are as uncertain as the Semales of 
all other countries have been since the duys when the t wrote 
* vparium et mutabile semper femina."’ Thus steamers between this city and 
Quebec, the Richelieu, and Laprairie, have been running up to this time ; 
but the present weather will drive them to their winter quarters. The 
canals are still open, but the traffic on them bas wholly ceased. So you 
see as far as our trade with foreign countries is concerned, our winter, this 
ear at least, is not likely to be such a drawback as our Annexationists 
and other croakers rave about. A vessel leaving Montreal about the 20th 
November would reach London about the 20th December, would be 
discharged about the 1st January, would be laid on her berth for her 
outward carg> in the early part of February and leave London for Mon- 
treal on the 20th March. . ; ’ 

We are yet without fel particulars of the outbreak, if euch it be, in 

the Indian country ; but a telegraphic despatch from Mr. Bonner the su- 
intendent of the Qaebec Mining Company has been received in Que- 
toe, stating that the works of the company in Mica bay had beon at- 
tacked by a party of Indians and that two men have been killed. 

The mounted police force, known as the Fortin Dragoons, and the 
formation of pew grovel so much excitement and ill feeling last summer, 
came over from Laprairie yesterday morning before daybreak, and are 
now in the city. Their first act of duty is to guard the city jail which 
has hitherto been guarded by the military lately withdrawn by order of 
the commander of the forces. It is to be hoped that no collision will 
take ‘place between this body—the mounted police—and the citizens, 
though I suspect there are those amongst us who would be any thing bat 
sorry for such a calamity. For what earthly purpose this wreiched force 
is kept on foot it would be difficult to say, and in case the consequences 
should be such as many dread they will be, it is to be hoped that Minis- 
terial Responsibility will be found to be a reality, and nota thing always 
talked of and never acted upon. These fifty policemen are not wanted 
for ordinary civic duties, and to pat down such riots as we had in April 
Jast, they would be about as useless as 80 many cats. 

You remember the case of Mr. Vansittart the returning officer for the 
county of Oxford, which caused such a sensation during the last session 
of the Legislature. An address has been presented to bim signed by 
three hundred and thirty of the electors of Oxtord, requesting him to 
come forward as their candidate for Parliament at the next election. 
He has consented. Oxford is now represented in the Assembly by Mr. 
Hincks the Inspector General. 

The French papers are quibbling about the denial given by the gov- 
ernment papers here, to the story of the letter said to have been written 
by Lord Bigin to the R. C. Bishops concerning Annoxation and the Je- 
suiste’ estates, of which I spoke last week. Some of the English opposi- 
tion papers have also treated ihe subject after a somewhat discrediiable 
fashion, pretending that the ministeria! denial is not explicit, and can 
bear a double meaning, while there can be no doubt that it was intended 
to be, and in fact is, plain and explicit enough. 

The Annexationists are so busy preparing for themselves a wigwam, 
in the erection of which—in imitation, I suppose, of Solomon’s temple—the 
sound of no hammer is heard, that they have no time for beginning that 
gteat agitation with which they threaten the country, and which is to 
pour on us, the poor benighted remnants of Britishers, a flood of light 
such as bas not been, since the cloud by day, and the pillar of light by 

ht marshalled the Israelites to the Land of Promise. We await the 

vent of theee modern prophets with much anxiety, fear, and trembling, 
bu’ the Moses of the Band (unless it be that meekest of men, Mr. Benja- 
min Holmes,) or the coming man, has not yet been revealed to the 
uninitiated. 

There is a report in town that Lord Elgin goes home, that Earl Grey is 
to retire from the colonial office, and that Lord Palmerston is to take his 
Place as colonial secretary. 

Yesterday was St. Andrew’s day, and the Scotchmen of Montreal 
t/rned out in great numbers to honour the Patron Saint of their country. 
“ney went in procession to church and afterwards dined together in 
eat force and appetite. — P. P. 

; MontREAL, 3d Deoember, 1849. 
_“©"t wrote you a few hasty lines on Saturday morning in consequence of 
. a sudden change in the weather; but the snow storm which then set 
" “i having ceased, | again address you. We have now about an inch or 
‘0 of snow vn the ground with rather mild weather, frosty but kindly. 


oe 


ation, and We Live por ealewm jumped from summer t6 winter with 
the suddeness of a change of scene in a pantomime. Two steamers 
atrived from Quebec yesterday. and are now their cargoes 
preparatory to going into winter quarters. They are the last for the 
season. The steam ferry-boat between the city and Laprairie will run 
for some days yet, unless a great change in the weather takes eee or 
bably her continuance will depend on that of the Lake Champlain 
boate which are still ply'ng. 

We are without any more news from the Indian country. 

Mr. Duval, a very able lawyer of Quebec, has been appointed to the 
Bench, completing the number of judges required under the new Judica- 
tare Act. The selectinn throughout has been good, and every body ad- 
mits that in this matter, ministers have acted with discrimination and 
with very little party bias, considering, especially, that all of them are 

haman and most of them have been practisingattornies. The Judicature 
act is to come into immediate operation. 

The dirty charge about the proposal which the Governor General, 
Lozd Elgin, was accused of having made to the Catholic bishops has been 
smothered in its own filth. He has enough to answer for, without the aid 
of such fictions. I do not know if you are aware that the estates which 
his Lordship was made to offer as a bribe to the French Canadian clergy 
are those once possessed by the old order of Jesuits who acted such a 
conspicuous part in theearly history of Canada. On the suppression of 
that body, these estates came into the possession of the Crown, in which 
they remained until after the union cf the Canadas, when they were given 
to the Province, and have since been divided between a number of educa- 
tional institutions, without distinction of creed. The Roman Catholics, 
however, insist that these estates were originally given to the Jesuits, 
many by private individuals, for purely Roman Cathelic purposes; that 
the Jesuits were Trustees, not owvers of the property; and that on the 
dissolution of the order, it ought not to have reverted to the Crown, but 

to have been atill used to carry out the objects for which it was granted, 
namely, the conversion of the Indians and the education of the youth ot 
Canada. On the other hand it is insisted that when the Pope dissolved the 
Order of Jesus, the British Sovereigns as succeeding to the rights of the 
kings of France, in which also, as in other European kingdoms, the Jesu- 
ists ceased to have a legal existence, their estates legally escheated to the 
Crown, which confe them by a new grant on the Canadian people, 
whose common La emid they now are, and no more belong to the Cath- 
olics than to any other portion of the community. These estates are very 
extensive, but the net returns do not amount to much, probably £2000 or 
£3000 per annum. There was nolittle prey about their management 
in former days, and all the public knew was, that there were a Commis- 
sioner, several agents, and a Chaplain. who was a minister of the church 
of Bogland, and that all were being paid handsomely for the performance 
of several duties, and grew fat and prospered in their generation. 


The last news from England has considerably damped the ardour of 
aeven those who, 
at first, seemed eithor to be not unfavourable to the movement, or to halt 
between two opinions, have, to use the gentle language of one of the 
chiefs of the party, “ gone back, like the hog, to wallow in the mire’ —of 
British connexion, to wit. Almost the only newspaper in the western sec- 
tion of the Province that openly advocated the union of Canada with the 


the cbumpions of Annexation here ; and in Upper Can 


United States has, in its last nomber, admitted that people are beginnin 
to think that Annexation is not likely to turn out “‘ what it was cracke 


up to be.” The way in which the Montreal manitesto was received at 
home has done good. There was no rage, no abuse, no threats, no flat- 
tery. Theview of the mother count:y was neither loud in menace, nor 
deceptively soothing. She spoke in language and iu spirit worthy of her- 
Bat still, 1 cannot but believe that this extraordinary document, and 
the sentiments it inculcates, were read with painful surprise by tens of 
thousands throughout the United Kingdom, who considered that they had 
a right to expect different treatment from a colony, which had received so 
The miltions for which the British 
ee ae bad been taxed during three quarters of q century to protect the 
e . yut ill requited by this 
ato! so many benefits 
t & ym a connexion else- 
where, forgetful, alike of former favours “St Sieve ties which bind to- 
members of the same great 


self. 


many benefits from the Parent State. 


of Canada, were, they must have sa 
civil proposal to part company as sown as t 
found, or imagined, that it was jor her in 


er men sprung from th» same stock a 
mily. It is true, indeed, that Eugland the 


jf 7 I test nation that has 
since Rome was in the zenith ot her power; the mistress of the 





sea, that could in a few months drive all the navies of the world from the 
ocean; a cou 80 ty as England, so glorious in the past and the 
resent, in intellect, in arts and in arms, way treat with calmness or 
indifference the selfish reasous, and grovelling arguments of the Montreal 
Manifesto. Nevertheless, nations so far resemble individuals that they 
are, to some extent at least influenced by the same sentiments, subject to 
the same desires, and ruled by the same passions. If you injure, iasult, 
or rob a whole people, they feel and reseut the act as ng te you or | 
would, when smarting under similar evils. And I have little doubt that 
Eugland, though too proud to complain of Canadian ingratitude, finds, 
like Lear: 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankless child. 

Yet I am inclined to thiuk that, on the whole, it is as well that the An- 
nexation movement was made at the time andin the mannerin which it 
occurred. Whatever the result of such things may be, better an early 
struggle than a long agony of agitation and suspense. Besides, this is a 
question which must be met some time ; and though circumstances have 
favoured the Anuexationists, perhaps it is better to grapple with it now 
than at afuture period. If the Aunexationists are beaten in their present 
attempt, the chances are that Canada will never become a portion of the 
United States, but is destined for a different career. There is danger, 
however, that the movement will not pass away quite so peaceably as 
some of those embarked in it profess to expect. lt is known that two 
sections, at least, of the party are anxious to try another course than that 
proposed in the Montreal Manifesto ; and even now I am told that there 
is some difficulty in keeping them within bounds. The plan of those per- 
sons is not without a show of reason to bear it out. They say that if 
they get up an insurrection now, ail] the adventurers who were engaged 
in the Mexican war, who were lately so ready to attack Cuba, and who 
are starving inthe cities of the United States would pour into Canada. 
That England, having spent several millions of good sterling money in sup- 
pressing the Rebellions of 1837 and 1838, will not incur such an expense 
a second time toretain the Province, but will withdraw from it for ever. 
It is piain that, like some other ingenious schemes of the same descrip- 
tion, this one is rather speculative and uncertain—for England may hap- 
pen not to be in a good humour, or at all events in the proper mood for 
their purpose, when the affair comes oft. So, it may turn outa failure on 
their —" which would be disagreeable in more ways than one. But, 
be this as it may, the plan has certainly been urged, and [ therefore chroni- 
cle it, for the amusement, wonder, and admiration of your readers. 
The accounts from Toronto are unimportant. Major Campbell, the 
Governor-General’s Private Secretary, has resigned. 
Several Canadian steamboats plying on the Lakes, have been seized 
by the U. 8. authorities for infringement of the Revenue Laws. The pro- 
ceedings are thought here to be petty and vexatious, and to be connec- 
ted with the annexation movement. 
The Comptroller of Customs at Toronto is under trial on a charge of 
approp:iating the public money to his own uses. It is said that some 
£5,000 is missing. Such things are not common in Canada. P.P. 





BROADWAY DUST. 


Addressed to the City Fathers, after encountering the dust-storm 
of Saturday, Dec. 1. 


You sneer at England's humid skies ; 
But is your sneering just ? 

Who would not fain have pouring rain, 
In place of Broadway dust? 


I’ve trod the sands of Afric lands, 
And braved, with less disgust, 

Impending doom from swift Simoom, 
Than faced your Broadway dust. 


Proudly you talk of this your walk— 
Abuse it no one must: 

Nathless, I swear, ’tis hard to bear 
Your clouds of Broadway dust. 


Tis said you dote on your flowing Croton, 
And scarce appear emnpleneeh, 
If strangers stare, when told ’tis there, 
as Hard by your Broadway dust. 


Come then, good sirs—New York is taxed 
Millions by you, in trust; 

Tis time that you were generous too— 
Down with your (Broadway) dust! 


Through dusty ways on gusty days J 
Your merits are discussed— 

Water way then! won't you? nay, then, 
May you be—dust to dust! 





PAusic. 


Tue Iratian Opera Hovse.—Astor Pirace.—We regret exceedingly 
that unavoidable circumstances prevented our attending the representa- 
tion of Lucia di Lammermoor, on Monday evening. We were anxious to 
see how Bertucca read the partof Lucia; and also, whether Forti, now 
that he has got over his fright, would do more justice to his reputation in 
Edgardo. It was fated that our curiosity was not to be satisfied in per- 
son, but we were gratified to learn that Bertucca fully came up to the ex- 
pectations of her warmest advocates, although, in the first act, she showed 
evident signs of sickness, which she afterwards overcame; and that Forti 
seemed to be animated with a spirit of rivalry, and by far excelled his 
previous efforts in the same character. 
On Wednesday evening, Verdi's Opera of Ernani was produced, in order 
to afford the Seconda Donna, Signorina Amalia Patti, an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish herself. It was repor ted that the Manager, Max Maretzek, had 
vowed that Verdi should never find a hole to poke his brazen face in while 
he held the reins of government. What has influenced this resolution ? 
what has over-persuaded the indomitable Pole ? Whatever may be the 
cause, it is to be regretted, for some injury to pure taste must result from 
every performance. Still this Dpera brings money to the treasury, and 
thereby furnishes means to carry on the war, and we look forward to be 
amply compensated in the production of Semiramide and Don Giovanni. 
The young Prima Donna of the evening must be considered still as a 
novice in her profession ; for although she has been three or four years 
before the public of this city, yet have her opportunities been rare in the 
line she now assumes. The Signorina has a fine person, and her face is 
of a strongly marked and decided character ; we are much mistaken if 
she does not possess the elements of greatness. Without knowing her 
personally, we should judge her to be of a warm and .enthusiastic tem- 
perament ; of a nature strikingly impulsive, and possessed of a firm and 
indomitable will. We should judge this, not merely from physical devel- 
opments, but from that mental activity, which has advanced her so rapid- 
ly from her noviciate towards the highest order in her beautiful art. We 
think that in Signorina Amalia Patti the evidences of ahigh order of tal 
ent are unmistakable; for we continually observed the artist striving to 
break through the trammels of pupillage. It is true the efforts were 
rough and unformed, but to us they plainly indicated a future daring, and 
original conceptions, which may be revelations in our present beaten 
track of art. The fulfilment, however, does not always follow the prom. 
ise, and severe mental as well as physical labour must be endured by the 
musical aspirant. We believe that the foundation of her education has 
been unexceptionable ; her voice, at present very fine, is capable of still 
greater developments, by asteady cultivation of the middle region, and 
a modification of the extreme metallic quality of the upper notes. To 
these points we should direct her particular attention. 

In order to keep her place before the public, she will be compelled to 
make herself familiae with the current operas of the day ; but her study 


How utterly incompetent are all the artistes we have had here of late 

years, to depict the character of Medea or even the Norma! As displays 

of mere vocalism we might yield mach commendation to our Normas, 

but as studies of the character, as delineatious of the metaphysical emo- 

tions of her secret heart, they were utterly trifling, if judged by the 

highest standard. Pasta’s Medea was the highest revelation inart that 

we ever witnessed ; it wasa pure and classical model, not cold and chi- 

selled, but warm and breathing ; it was nature and passion, in all the 

force of truth, and in all the dignity of grief. The scolds and termagants 

of our modern opere, compared to her, are as the Parisian grisette \o the 
Roman matron—the ranting of the stump to the oratory of the Forum. 

Jenny Lind’s success was not the result of her modern studies, but of her 

familiarity with the classical models, as revealed by Meyerbeer aud Men- 

delssohn, and their influence in imparting dignity and truth to fiae con- 

ceptions, but feebly carried out by the composer. Modern, art while it 

has gained in fasciuations for the ear andattractions for the eye, has lost 

in its power to appeal to the mind and the soul, and it needs al! the con- 

summate ability uf vocal and histrionic genius to give it vitality, and 

make it pass for truth. 

These hasty remarks, if taken to heart by our young Signorina may intlu- 
ence her professional career; it can only be for good—it may be for 
lasting fame. Art isa stern taskmaster, and no trifler can exter its 
highest walks. The flowery path leads to a fleeting popularity, but the 
tugged road travelled by the earnest and inspired votary, tcrminates 
with that temple in which Fame inscribes only few names—but they are 
immortal. 

Signor Beneventano, we takeoff our critical cap to make you a profound 
obeisance. You are truly profiting by experience, and by the somewhat 
severe remarks of your friendly critics. Your improvement is more ra- 
pid than can be conceived ; and if you persevere in your present judiciou® 
course, you wiil fairly distance all competitors. Your natural advantages 
are far superior either to Tafanelli’s or Vila’s; by a careful manage- 
ment of your voice, you can produce more marked effects than either of 
these gentleman, but you must study to comprehend, that pumping out 
the notes, us though each one was produced by a sharp nudge in the wind- 
chest, is by no means indicative of passion or sentiment. Let common 
sense regulate your judgment, Siguor, and although your voice is toler- 
ably flexible, do not thrust hackneyed cadences into places where your 
heart is supposed to be moved by the deepest emotions. it is not enough 
that you gaiued the most enthasiastic applause for your improvement, on 
Wednesday evening; you must do better still. All who judge fais, are 
your friends, and hail with pleasure your unmistakable improvement. 
This should encourage you to greater exertions in the right way. Do 
not compel us to turn our back upon you again. 

Signor Forti sang his music well, and Signor Novelli presented hie usual 
faultlessness. 

The chorus and orchestra were truly admirable, affording us the most 
unalioyed gratification. On Monday next Maria di Rohan will be pro- 
duced, with Bertucca, Forti and the new Cuntralto, Signora Perriat 


Concertat rHe Apot.o Rooms.— To-night tue celebrated young Elena. 
gives his farewell concert at the above Rooms. He is a wondrously 
classical violinist for his age, and we trust that all trae lovers of music 
will attend his concert. He will be assisted by Herr and Madame Mueller , 
Mr. Timm, and that clever little pianist Annabile Elena. 

We are compelled to postpone our remarks upon the coming Masical 
Fund Concerts, untilour next. We shall give them the full consideration 
they merit. 


Brama. 


BroaDWay THEATRE.—Mr. Hudson has been the “ star’’ of the week at this 
house, but we regret that he has not met with that support which his talents un. 
doubtedly merit. He has appeared in several favourite characters, the moa 
prominent of which is his Knight of Arva, admirably personified. This part bas 
been written up to him by Borvicault, and opportunities for a display of 
all those artistical requisites, which Mr. Hudson so eminently possesses, and in 
which he comes nearer to Power than any of his contemporaries. He took his fare- 
well benefit last evening, and appeared, among other characters, as Petruchio, 
in Garrick’s adaptation of the Taming of the Shrew. 
should judge he would eminently excel. 

We regret that Mr. Hudson’s present engagement has not proved so successful 
as his first ; but itis one among the many evils of the star system, thatthe public 
are cloyed with an unbroken round of stock pieces. Mr. Collins and Mr. Hud- 
son have occupied a large portion of the present season at the Broadway, and 
agreeable as either of them may be occasionally, the publictire of these Irish en 
tertainments by the frequency of their repetition, and the consequence is ruinous 
to the interests ofthe manager. The truth is, the “ star system” is almost working 
outits own destruction, Ata leading theatre, such as the Broadway has become, 
none but the highest order of starscan draw. Mediocrity, in this shape, actually 
drives the people from the house; whilst its effect on the best interests of the 
drama is of the most perniciouskind, It destroys the ambition of the talented stock 
actor; wh.lst the manager, to meet the extravagant demands of stars, is compelled to 
engage a set of inefficient subordinates at cheap rates, who are utterly worthless 
on his hands, when deprived of great magnets of attraction, That our managers 
are becoming alive to the ruinous effects of this system, is evident ; but the diffi 
culty is to introduce a change. The manager who would undertake to organize 
a thoroughly capable stock company independent of stars, would restore the 
waning influence of the stage, and we believe he would also insure an amount of 
public support that would amply remunerate him for the bold experiment, 


Mord, 





Tt is a part in which we 


Burton's THEATRE.—The novelty of the week at this house—for we have 
always one to record—has been a new comedy from the pen of Morris Barnet, 
called “* The Serious Family,” transplanted from the Haymark >t theatre, where 
it was originally played witl great success. It isa very fair specimen of mo- 
dern dramatic composition, presenting nothing strikingly original in its conception, 
the language never rising to any remarkable point, or displayi. g any peculiar wit, 
and yet abounding in situations and incidents. ‘The Hypocrite ’’ has evidently 
been in the author’s eye, in compounding the piece. We have a modern Dr. 
Cantwell in the person of Aminadab Sleek, (Burton), but unlike that great double 
of the Tartuffe and Cibber’s Nonjuror, he is not made the prominent point of 
interest. A young scape-grace, Charles Torrens, is the hero. This worthy has 
married into a“ serious family,’? and while outwardly oonforiiing to all the de- 
cencies exacted from him by his connexions, le is secretly indui zing in his accus- 
tomed dissipations. A series of amusing incidents arise out of his pranks, and 
he is ultimately reformed through the intervention of a rattling young friend, Cap- 
tain Murphy McGuire (Brougham). The characters were exceedingly well sup 
ported by the leading members of the company, and the piece has been played 
every evening bit the Dombey nights, with decided success. 

The extraordinary popularity of “ Dombey ” affords a strong evidence of what 
may be achieved by a respectable stock company, with good materials for its dis- 
play. For more than twelve consecutive months, thie piece has proved the great 
est attraction that can be placed on the bill. 

Niso’s.—The new arrangement at this house, which has left the Ravels the 
sole attraction during the week, seems to prove perfectly successful. By a jue 
dicious mixture of ballet and pantomime on the same evening, the performances 
are rendered peculiarly attractive. We understand that the Kavels are busied 
in the preparation of a new and gorgeous comic pantomime for the Holidays > 
and that in consequence of the elaborate and complicated character of the me- 
chanism and accessories required in this piece, the theatre will uve to be closed 
for a week, for the necessary rehearsals. 





should be the old masters, sacred and secular, She may never be re- 
their purity of sentiment, their simplicity, their earnest and natural passion, 


equal to the highest flights ever yet attained by the dramatic composer. 





quired to represent them, but the chaste dignity of these compositions, | 


Otympic THEATRE.—The round of benefits at this house has precluded the 
production of any novelty requiring especial notice. We regret to hear the re. 
| port that Mitchell is about relinquishing the management of th’s long established 


constitute the true elements of grandeur in art, and render their possessor | ,emple of Momus. He has so long been the “ master mind '’ of the concern, 


that the theatre-going public will part with him with regret. 
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Notices of New Wierks. 





Suakspears’s Sones anp Battaps, Ittuminaten. By T. W. Gwilt Ma- 
pleson New York. 1850. Lockwood § Co.—It is scarcely saying too much 
in favour of this charming book, to announce it as the most beautiful 
volume that has ever issued from jhe American press. Its author, for so 
we may call Mr. Maplesov, has already acquired a name ia the exercise 
of his peculiar branch of Art; bat he herein surpasses any previous effort 
of his own, and will render it very difficult for the Parisian or London 
press to surpass him. Owen Jones must look to his laarels ; for this 
work of fautasy and luxury is equally remarkable for the combined grace 
and quaintness of its designs, and the manual skill shown in turning itout 
of hand. Such delicious gems of verse as “ Hark, hark, the lark at 
Heaven's gate sings,” “ Teil me where is Faney bred,” ‘* Where the bee 
sucks,” &c., are indeed obviously adapted for this decorative, rather than 
illustrative style of ornament. The book is of quarto size, the songs are 
printed in old English type, the borders of the pages being richly and 
picturesquely set off in mauifold devices and floral emblems, with occa- 
sional vignettes, the whole done in gold and body colours. The first 
title-page with its tiny views of Shakspeare’s house and the Church 
of Stratford on Avon, is a masterpiece of fantastic ewbe!tisument; nor 
less so is the dedicatory page in honour of fair Mistress Fanny Kemble, 
whose name herein finds a most appropriately emblazoned place. The 
printer, T. Sinclair, Philadelp ia, deserves also creditable mentiou;: and in 
conclusion we congratulate the public on its baving such artists and arti- 
sans in its midst, and our readers that so dainty a Christmas present is 
effered to their notice, 


A Puivosopuicat Essay on Creputiry anp Surverstition. ByR 
Blakeman, M.D. New York. 1849. Appletons.—The professed object of 
the writer of this small volume is to combat what he calls an increasing 
tendency to belief in supernatural agency, in marvels, and in mysteries; 
and he invokes reason, experieuce, and science to assist him iu dispelling 
delusions. The witchcraft and ghosts of past times are classed by him 
with the mesmerism and homm@ pathy of to-day. Without going into the 
merits of the writer’s position, we are not inclined to think the world 
quite so credulous as he suppcses. 

Tue Oaitvies. New York. 1849. Harpers.—A new novel, well recom- 
mended by the Loudon press. 


Exotisu-Latin Lexicon. New York. 1849. Harpers.—1t will probably 
be sufficient recommendation of this large actavo to say that it is revised 
aud ushered into its American life by Dr. Charles Anthon, the learned 
Professor of Columbia College. It is founded on the German-Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. C. E. Georges, was anglicised by two English clergymen, 
the Rey. J. E. Riddle aud the Rev. T. K. Arnold, and with such approval 
s‘amped ou it as we have already hiuted, it cannot fail to secure the atten- 
tion of the echolar. 


Mary Howit1’s Story Book—Hortanp’s Domestic TaLes. New 
York. 1849. C.S.Francis § Co.—New, neat, compact, illustrated editions 
of well-established favoarites.—Moore’s Metopres. Boston. 1849. Mon 
roe.—A neat ducdecimo, reprinted from the last London edition. 


Tue Story or Stories. Boston. 1849. Monroe & Francis.—A little book 
of Italian fairy tales translated from the Neapolitan by J. E. Taylor, and 
illustrated with fac-similes of George Cruikshank’s handiwork. 


Essay on Curistian Baptism. By Baptist Noel. New York. 1850, Har 
pers.—This little work, put out since the author’s secession from the 
Established Church, is, of course, a London reprint. It will be exten- 
sively circulated through the religious world. 

TALEs or Fremisu Lire. New York. 1849, E. Dunigau.—Translations 
from Hendrik Conscience, reprinted from an English version, got up ina 
typographical point of view with unusual care, and very carefully set off 
with many spirited wood-cuts. The work is announced as edited by 
Anne C. Lynch; but we have latterly been at sea for the signification 
of the term. Let us presume that recommendation is intended—in this 
case Miss Lynch’s name will be of value. 





MACAULAY CHARGED WITH PLAGIARISM. 


Respect for the writer’s motives induces us to insert the following let- 
ter; nor shall the greatness of Macaulay’s fame screen him from such 
verdict in the case as readers may choose to pass. We confess the charge 
is plausible, to say the least, for the passage of Godwin’s book here 
quoted is not merely a dry topographical detail ; it might certainly have 
furnished Macaulay with a hint for one of his inimitable « points.” Let 
it be observed, however, on the other side, that any account whatever of 
Monmouth’s burial-place would have suggested to an imaginative author 
some such picture as Macaulay has drawn. If Mr. M. were to say 
that he never saw this quotation, we should sincerely believe him—if he 
availed himself of it, Mr. Godwin deserved some acknowledgment in a 
foot-note. . Historians need not weary their readers with authorities for 
their facts, though the borrowing of fancies comes under the head of pla- 
giarism. Here is the letter. 

To tHe Epitor or THe ALBion. 

Sin:—I was much amused with Poe aad + 0 th eg Al 
scription of the “ Book Making Machine” in the Albion of Nov. 10. The 
Reviewer has perhaps been unmercifully severe on the author whose 
works have been subjected to the ordeal of such caustic criticism but it 
is nevertheless an undeniable trath, that much plagiarism is committed 
even by authors of eminence, and therefore the occasional ad ministration 
of such severe rebukes, may serve to make them more cautious how the 
thus offend. Of the numberless works continually issuing from the sesh 


none have lately enjoyed a greater share of public attention than Macau- 
uch pretension has of course been 


aig por | of England. A work of s 
rey sently reviewed, and while ample justice has bee 

undoubted ability, and varied attainments of its gifted cathe, con on 
trae, that he has been convicted of writin , 


sad one, and we may thank the Almighty 
sincerely and heartily that we live not 
in such fearful times. In one place rest 
the remains of Gerald F‘tzgerald, Earl 
of Kildare, and Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, who being committed to the Tower 
on suspicion of treasonable practices, 
died there of a broken heart in 1534. 

In another were placed the worthy, the 

witty, but bigoted Sir Thomas Moore, 

and his friend Fisher, Bishop of Roch- 

ester, who was beheaded in 1535. * ** 

In front of the altar lies the ill-fated 

Anna Boleyn, the second wife of the 
abandoned Henry VIII.; and immedi- 
ately adjoining is the resting-place of her 
unworthy successor, Catherine How 

ard; the brother of the former, George 
Lord Rochfort, and the venerable Mar- 
garet Countess of Salisbury, who was 
the last descendant of the Plantagenet 
family. Near this group was placed the 
body of Thomas Seymour, Lord High 
Admiral of England, who was beheaded 
in 1549 under a warrant from his own 
brother, the Protector Somerset ; and 
between the two Queens lies the Pro 

tector himself, brought from the scaffold 
afew months afterwards. Jolin Dad 

ley, Dake of Northumberland, the rival 
of the lager, also decapitated rests here, 
as do the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, 
an unwilling usurper of ‘a throne, and 
her husband, Lord Dudley. Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolis, his son Phi- 
lip, Earl of Arundel, and the impetuous 
Essex, the favourite of Queer Eliza- 
beth, were buried here during her reign. 
In 1685 the body of James, Duke of 
Monmouth, the profligate son of the 
“ Merry Monarch,” who was beheaded 
for high treason, was placed beneath the 
communion-table ; and at the west end 
of the charch, beneath the gallery, are 
those of the Lords Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, and Lovat, leaders in the rebel- 
lion of 1745. Nor should we omit in 
this mournful catalogue, the name of 
Thomas Cromwell, Ear! of Essex, who 
was originally a blacksmith’s son, but 
raised himse!f by his talents to be the 
first minister of King Henry VIII,. and 
was his chief agent in the overthrow of 
the papal supremacy. Havingoffended 
the King, he was committed to the 
Tower on a charge of high treason, and 
notwithstanding the most humble sup- 
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with the savage triumph of implacable 
enemies; with the ine , the in- 
gratitude, the cowardice of friends ; with 
all the miseries of fallen greatness and 
blighted fame. Thither have been car- 
ried through successive ages by the rude 
hands of jailors, without one mourner 
following, the bleeding relics of men 
who had been the captains of armies, 
the leaders of parties, the oracles of 
senates, and the ornaments of courts, 
Thither was borne before the window 
where Jane Grey was pra ing, the man- 
gled corpse of Guilford Dudley. Ed- 
ward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and 
protector of the realm, reposes there by 
the brother whom he murdered. There 
has mouldered away the headless trunk 
of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester 
aod Cardinal of Saint Vitalis, a man 
worthy to have lived in a better age, 
and to have died in a better cause, 
There are buried John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, Lord High Admi- 
ral, and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Es- 
sex, Lord High Treasurer. ‘There, too, 
is another Essex, on whom nature and 
fortune had lavished ail their bounties 
in vain, and whom valour, grace, ge- 
nius, royal favour, popular applause, 
conducted to an early and ignominious 
doom. Not far off sleep two chiefs of 
the great house of Howard, Thomas, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, and Philip, 
eleventh Earl of Arundel. Here and 
there among the thick graves of unquiet 
and aspiring statesmen lie more delicate 
sufferers; Margaret of Salisbury, the 
last of the proud name of Plantagenet 
and those two fair Queens who perished 
by the jealous rage of Henry. Such 
was the dust with which the dust of 
Mommouth mingled.” 








please God and your Majesty ; and yet 
the frail flesh incites me to call to your 
grace for mercy, and pardon of my of- 
fences, Written at the Tower, with 
the heavy heart and trembling hand of 
your higliness’s most miserable prison- 
er and poor slave, 
Tuomas CROMWELL.” 

And a little below, “ Most gracious 
Prince, I ery for mercy! mercy! mer- 
c i 

It need scarcely be said, that 

“ No storied urn nor animated bust ” 
ates the unfortunate or the 





plication for mercy, was beheaded in 
1540. A letter which he addressed tu 
Henry, and which is said to have drawn 
tears from the King’s eyes, concluded 
thus.—‘‘ I, a most woful prisoner, am 
ready to submit to death, when it shall 
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guilty individuals whose names and 
memories we have thus briefly menticn- 
ed. There are some monuments within 
the church, but these have relation to 
other and less notorious characters.” 


dices both ee and sectarian, un worth 

ich a writer of History should 
different notices of the work which I 
intimated, that the author was assiste 
“Book Making Machine” alluded to. 


sition w 


g under the influence of preju- 
of the dignified and impartial 
always oceupy. But in the 

have read, | have no where seen it 

d in compiling his volumes by the 

And yet until I had read the ar- 


tcle from the Atheneum in your valuable paper, I was ut 
account fur the wonderful agreement betwesn one of Paes ty weet 


Passages in Macaulay, and a similar pas 


e which I had previously read 


and admired in “Godwin’s Churches of ondon,” a work published in 


1838. A 
in pictures of silver,” 
the writer haye 
more general} 
unfortunate Monmout 
avail himself of at least 
leave your readers to 
presented to their notice, by 

Both writers are all 
London. 

Godwin, page 9, vol. 1. 

“ Unimportant as this small buildj 
may Of itself appear, a great Fitna | 
interest necessarily attaches to it, when 
we remember that it contains the bodies 
of the greater number of those individ. 
uals, famous and infamous, wko yielded 
up their lives in the neighbourhood of 
the Tower, during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, either atthe altar of offended 
Justice, or to gratify the malignity of the 
reigning powers, The list is a long and 


mong the many beautiful sketches “ shining like a 

which the fertile imagination md brilfiene, abe 
roduced, few have been more frequent] 

admired, than the affecting account of the burial of the 

bh. But whether in writing it, the author did not 

t one turn of the “Book Making Machine,” I shall 

judge, from comparison of the following extracts 


uoted, or 


CANADIENSISs. 


uding to the Church of St. Peter in the Tower of 


Macaulay loguatur. 


“In truth there is no sadder spot on 
the earth than that little cemetery. 
Death is there associated not as in 
Westminster Abbey*and St. Paul’s, 
with genius and virtue, with public 
veneration and imperishable renown ; 
not as in our humble churches and 
churchyards, with everything that is 
most endearing in social and domestic 


ant fancy of 


* Lyttleton’s History of England, Vol. 2, p. 210. 








GLIDDON’S PANORAMA OF THE NILE. 


Moveable pictorial illustrations of interesting localities have taken per- 
manent root; and in truth they well deserve todo so. When faithfully 
designed and artistically executed,they have become doubly valuable, ‘n- 
asmuch as they give a reality and completeness to the studious reader’s 
conceptions, whilst at the same time they induce the interested spectator 
to turn to books for all that mass of information, which neither large pic 
ture nor concise lecture can convey. Tae slightest possible acquaintance 
with the land of Egypt suggests its admirable features for this peculiar 
mode of illustration. Egypt is, in fact, the Nile and its banks, and these 
Mr. Gliddon now presents to the American public in a striking and enjoy- 
able form. The transparency was painted in London by three artists 
of acknowledged repute, one of whom, Mr. Bonomi, during a residence 


of twelve years in the Valley of the Nile, sketched the scenes and locali- 
tice eepresented. This is the original psinting, a copy having been made 


and retained in London, where, we observe by the journals, it is now ex 
hibited. The duplicate was painted for Mr. Gliddon, but being unfinish- 
ed at the time agreed upon, the artists sold him the original, rather than 
pay the penalty incurred by non-fulfilment of their contract. 

So much for the authenticity of this panoramic view. Its general fidel- 
ty has been attested by many persons in Europe, perfectly familiar with 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and in this respect we beg to add our own 
personal testimony, so far as regards the scenes comprised between 
Thebes and Cairo, inclusive. At the same time it must be observed, that 
ordinary travellers visit Egypt during the winter season when the waters 
of the Nile are low, and that he who, like ourselves, has ridden his horse 
to the foot of the vocal statue of Memnon, or walked half a mile from his 
boat to the wondrous temples of Luqsor, must not be surprised at find- 
ing that the annual inundation of the Nile gives, in this picture, a some- 
what unwonted character to certain points of view. It is the month of 
August; the waters are out; boats are moored in places where the trav- 
eller remembers to have seen dry laud, and the requisite allowance must 
be made. The plan adopted in this portraiture of the Nile is simple 
evough. Westart from Cairo, and in ascending the river have the most 
attractive localities on the Western bank shown tous. At the second 
Cataract, we begin to retrace our watery course, and have the Eastern 
Banks similarly laid down; on reaching the neighbourhood of Cairo, 
however, we recross, and so conclude with the Pyramids and the great 
Sphiox. The marvellous relics of antiquity are throughoat contrasted 
with the modern hovels, whilst the people of our day, of all classes, are 
seen in their ordinary occupations. - A.painting, nine hundred feet in 
length, can scarcely be of sustained and equal merit. We will content 
ourselves with naming those particular parts which struck us most, and 
which are pleasing and artistic. These are the general views of Cairo— 
the Pasha’s Kanja or State barge—a scene in which a raft laden with jars 
is iutroduced—the vocal statues of Memnon—the Acherusian lake—the 
granite rocks succeeding the first Cataract—the use of the water-wheel 
in Nubia—Aboo Simbel, with its colossal statues sculptured in high re- 
lief on the face of a lofty rock. This last we consider as the best bit of 
painting in the whole; the scenes thus mentioned being all included in 
the ascent of the Nile, or first section. In the second portion, we were 
most pleased with the Gebel-Et-Tayr, or Bird mountain, and the con- 
cluding representation of the Sphinx. The latter of these ig excellent 

We must not omit to notice the clever musical accompaniments, which 
profess to imitate native boat-songs, dances, &c., and are appropriately 
introduced. Mr. Gliddon’s explanatory remarks do not pretend to the 
dignity of a lecture, and are probably more acceptable to the many for 
that very reason. They are simple and to the point, The room, lately 
occupied by the Chinese Museum, is hung round with many drawings, 
maps, and varied illustrations. Mummies also are to be seen under glass ; 
and we advise the curious to notice a particularly neat and accurate mo- 
del of the interior of the great Pyramid of Geezeh. Taken altogether 


this exhibition is one of a very interesting class, and of its class not a bad 
one. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION AND SIR J. GC. ROSS. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF H.M.S. ENTERPRISE AND INVES1IGATOR 
. ’ 
BETWEEN THE 13TH OF JuLY, 1848, AND THEIR ARRIVAL 
IN ENGLAND, ON THE 3D NOVEMBER, 1849. 


In accordance with the intentions expressed to the Secretary of the 





Seton, but with whatever is darkest 
in Human nature and in human destiny ; 


Admiralty, in my letter of the 13th of July, 1848, her Majesty’s ships En- 


terprise and Investigator sailed on that day from the Danish settlement of 
Upernavik. 


By running through an intricate archipelago of islands, which lies off the 
main land, and seems to keep off the pressure of the main k, we suc- 
ceeded in passing the position in which the whale ships been so long 
detained, and made every day some advance to the northward until the 
20:h, whea we made fast to a berg aground off Cape Shackleton. 

Here we were joined by the Lord Gambier (of Hul!), Mr. R. Hill, mas- 
ter, who infermed me thy’, laving rua to the southward with all the rest 
of the whaling ships, an@ having carefully examined the pack edge for any 
Opeving that might lead them to the westward, he had come to the con- 
clusion that there was not the smallest chance, from the close, compact, 
and heavy nature of the ice, for any ship crossiug to the west coast of 
Baffin Bay this season. He had, therefore, returned to the north, and ex 
pected that all the other ships would soon follow him, aud endeavour to 
round the north end of the pack; be spoke very confidently of being 
able to accomplish this by the first week of August, and promised, at an 
rate, to remain in company with us until the 3d of Augast. We cast o 
from the berg early the next morning, towiug the ships through lonse 
streams of ice towards some lanes of water, which had opened out during 
the culm whieh prevailed ail night. 

O r progress was, bowever, slow during this aud the next few daye, and 
our situation often difficult and embarrassing. 

On the morning of the 26th, when off the Three Islands of Baffin, in 
latitude 74 degrees N., we were surprised on the fog clearing off, to see 
the Lord Gambier about eight miles distant, standing under ali sail to the 
southward, thas disappointing us of the only remaining means of for- 
warding information of our proceedings to their lordships; and this was 
the more annoying as we had only the evening before passed within a 
quarter of amile of her when, upon avy signal of their intention of going 
tu the southward, we would have placed on board of her all our letters 
and despatches. Her enterprising commander deserves the highest praise 
for persevering alone so far beyond all his fellows, and, had it depended on 
him, | believe he would not have left us until we had got through the 
great difficulty of Melville Bay. 

We pursued our course to the northward under varying circumstances 
of perplexity, anxiety, and success; for although Leould not but feel as- 
sured that we should eventually get through the Melville Bay barrier, 
yet calm, and light winds so greatly impeded any movement in the pack, 
that day after day passed away until the season had so far advanced as to 
preclude every hope of accomplishing mach, if any thing, before the set- 
ting in of winter. 

No exertions, however, were spared to.take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity of pushing the ships forward until on the 20th of Angust, during a 
heavy breeze from the uorth-east, the ships, under all sail they could car- 
ry, bored through a pack of ice of but moderate thickness, but having 
amongst it heavy masses mingled with the lighter ice that covered the 
larger surface, through which it was necessary to drive the ships at all 
hazards. The shocks they sustained during this severe trial were great, 
but fortanately without serious damage to them. 

We gained the clear water at 4 F.M. on 20th August, in latitude 754 
degrees N.,and longitude 68 degrees W., and steered direct for Pond’s 
Bay, where I felt assured of meeting with the whale ships, if any should 
have crossed to the west land, and might learn from them if the Erebus 
and Terror, or their party in boats, had passed alung that shore, and also 
with a view to communicate with the Esquimaux, who aunually visit the 
coast, aud from whom we might have derived information of our absent 
friends. 

Ou the 23d, we made the land about ten miles to the southward of 
Poad’s Bay, and could trace the line of the main pack close in against the 
lend, at a distance of three or four miles to the southward so closely 
pressed home as to leave ne room for sbips or boats to pass between It 
and the shore We next put into Pond’s Bay and hove to, within haifa 
mile of those points upon which the Bequimaux are known to place their 
summer residences, firing guns every half hour, and with our glasses 
closely examining every part of the shore, without being able to discern 
any human being. w. ; 

From Pond’s Bay we commenced a rigid examination of the coast to the 
northward, keeping the ships close in along the land, so that Oenmaley 
ple nor beasts could have passed without our seeing them. Op by 
a strong current, although going before the wind between two and three 
knots through the water, we found, by the result of all our observation 
as well as by unerring marks on the land, that we were carried 
astern against the wind. , 

On the 26th we arrived off Possession Bay, and a party wassent on 
shore to search for any traces of Sir John Franklin’s expedition having 
touched at this Petter | point of rendezvous. Nothing was found but the 
paper left there recording the visit of Sir Edward P 
paper was very much damaged, but by careful washing and mows | to- 
gether, nearly every word was clearly deciphered. (It is preserved.) 

From this poiat we continued the examination of the coast with equal 
care, for we fully expected every hour to see those of whom we were in 
search, and the most vigilant look out was kept aloft and from the deck. 

On the lst of September. we arrived off Cape York, and a party was 
sent on shore to seek for our friends, and to fix a conspicuous mark at 
this remarkable point in which was placed a paper for the guidance of any 
party that might fall in with it. This service was performed by Lieut. 
M’Clintock, with much skill, under very difficult circumstances. 

Every day we were in the practice of throwing over-board a cask from 
each ship, containing papers with information of all our proceedings, guns 
were fired during foggy weather, and blue lights and rockets during the 
bours of darkness, the ships being kept under such easy sail that any 
boat seeing the signa!s might have reached them. 

The general tenor of the information thus distributed along the coast 
was to acquaint Sir John Franklin or any of his party, that as the whale- 
ships had not been able to cross to the west land of Baflin’s Bay, they 
could have no hope of assistance from them, and recommending them to 
make for Port Leopold, where I intended to form a depot of provisions, 
and perbaps leave the Investigator to winter there ; they would, at any 
rate, with ihe provisions, find a notice of the positionin which the nearer 
ship was passing the winter. 

It therefore became necessary to push for Port Leopold, to falfil these 
promises, for had any of his party met with one of these notices they 
would assuredly have gone to that point. 

We accordingly stood over from Cape York towards N. E. Cape, until 
we came in with the edge of a pack, tou dense for us to penetrate, lying 
between us and Leopold Island, about fourteen miles broad; but as we 
could perceive that it was still in motion, we hoped that a few days might 
produce a favourable change, and in the meantime we stood over to the 
north shore of Barrow’s Strait, to seek a harbour further to the westward 
and to examine the numerous inlets of that shore. Maxwell Bay and 
several smaller indentations were thoroughly explored, and although we 
got near the entrance of Wellington Channel tbe firm barrier «f ice which 
stretched across it, and which had not broken away this season, couvinced 
us all was impracticable in that direction. 

We now stood to the southwest to seek for a harbour near Cape Ren- 
nel, but found a heavy body of ice extending from the west of Cornwallis 
Island, in acompact mass, to Leopold Island. Coasting along this pack 
during stormy and foggy weather, we had difficulty in ope te the 
ships free during the nights, for I believe so great a quantity of ice was 
never before seen in Barrow s Strait at this period of the season. 

With the thermometer at 15 degrees every night, young ice furmed ra- 
pidly and became so thick as to frustrate all our exertions to pass through 
some of the looser streams. Nevertheless after some days of anxious and 
arduous work we succeeded in getting through the . which still lin- 

red about Leopold Island and N. E. Cape, and entered the harbour of 

ort Leopold on the 1lthSeptember. Had we not gotinto port on that 
day it wonld have been imposible to have done so any day afterwards, 
the’main pack, during the night, having closed with the land, and com- 
pletely sealed the mouth of the harbour. 

We had now, at any rate, accomplished one material point, and were 
rejoiced to find the anchorage, of which we had before beea in such doubt 
well adapted to our purpose, and asit was desirable to secure a 
position for one ship, I resolved that it should be the winter quarters for 
the Investigator. 

Ihad much satisfaction the next morning to tind how perfectly our 
steam launch fulfilled our expectations in an experimental cruise about 
the harbour, before proceeding in her tu the westward in search of a har- 
bour for the Enterprise, as it was now beyond probability, from the earl 
setting in of winter and from the unbroken state of the ice, toreach Mel- 
ville [sland thisseason. The pack atthe harbour’s mouth, however, still 
prevented our immediate departure, and all our energies were devoted to 
landing a good supply of provisions upon Whaler Point; in this service the 
steam launch proved of infinite value, conveying a large cargo herself 
and towing two deeply laden cutters, at therateof four or five knots, 
through the sheet of ice which now covered the harbour, and through 
we no boat unaided by steam could have penetrated beyond her own 
length. 

iy he place selected for the depot was upon the low southeast point, 
which forms the chief protection to the harbour, two miles distant from 
our anchorage. This work was not only tedious, but sometimes hazardous 
from the flows of thin ice folding over each other, and thus forming an 
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obstacle at times difficult to overcome. Indeed, our operations were still 
incomplete, when they were interrupted by the ice in the harbour becom- 
ing 80 thick asto require all oar atteation to the shipsthemselves. A pre- 
of strong easterly winds had caused the pack to pressso heavily 
against the outer margin of the harbour ice, that the ships were carried 
away with their anchors so farup towards ihe head, the Bay that they 
grounded at low water. All hands from both ship.,B vere set to work to 
eut a canal and warp them off the shore. This had scarcely been accom- 
plished when another severe pressure drove them agnin into shallow 
water, and had we uot fortunately hauled off in time, it is probable that 
the ships must have lain aground all the wiuter. Tae work of sawing 
was re-commenced, and aftertwoor three days we succeeded in getting 
our ships into a poistion of comparative safety, although with only a foot 
or twouf water to spare at low spring tides ; but tue winter had now set 
in with so much severity it was impossible to keep the people any longer 
pe ee at such work, without serious injury to their health aud their 
suffering from severe frost bites. 
On the evening of the 12th of October, the ships were hove into their 
winter position, within 200 yards of each other. 

I was, indeed, most anxious to have taken the Enterprise to some dis- 
tance to the westward, but any attempt to leave the ships, under the cir- 
cumstances of their situation, would have been highly injurious and pro- 
bably have led to some calamity, but the pack which sealed the harbour’s 
mouth, the night after we entered it, never admitted a chance of even a 
boat making her way out; and across the isthmus, as for as we coald dis- 
cera from the hills, the same extensive mass of heavy, hummocky ice, 
which we had coasted along in search of an opening in the early part of 
September, was still p closely home against the north shore of 
North Somerset, and remained fixed there throughout the winter: so that 
if the £ ise had been able to get out the harbour, she could not have 
proceeded far, and would most likely have been compelled either to pass 
the winter in the pack, or to have returned to England, and thus have de- 
nant all prospective measures for the assistance of our long abseut 

riends. 

And, although I could not but feel extreme disappointment at the smal/ 
advance we bad been able to make during our first season, yet we had 
much to be thaukful for in having been permitted to gain secure winter 
quarters at Port Leopold, a position that of all others was the most desir- 
able if any one spot had to be selected for that purpose; being at the 
janctiva of the four great channels of Barrow Strait, Lancaster Sound, 
Prince Regent Lalet, and Wellington Channel ; it was hardly possible for 
any party, after abandoning their ships t> pass along the shores of any of 
oe inlets, without finding indications of the proximity of our expedi 

on. 

The winter was passed as are all winters in this climate, but long ex- 
perience and liberal means gave us many comforts that no other expedi- 
tion had enjoyed ; yet it is remarkable that the health of the crew suf- 
fered more during this winter than on any former occasion. Our waat of 
success might have tended in some measure to depress the spirits, and, 
unfortunately, the cold of winter was prolonged unusually far into the 
spring before we could give them more active employment. 

During the winter a great many white foxes were taken alive in traps 
set for the purpose; aud as it is well known how large a tract of country 
these creatures traverse in search of food, [ caused copper collars upon 
which a notice of the position of the ships and depots of provisions was 
engraved, to be cleached round their necks, and then set them at liberty 
again, with the hope that some of these messengers might be the means 
of conveying the intelligence to the Erebus and Terror, as the crews of 
these vessels would assuredly be eager for their capture. 

After several short prelimiaary journeys, in April and the early part 
of next month, to carry out small depots of provisions to the west of Cape 
Clarence and to the south of Cape Seppings, I left the ships oa the 15th 
of May with a party consisting of Lieut, M’Clintock and 12 men, with 
40 days’ provisions, which, together with tents, clothes, blankets, and 
other necessaries, were lasted upon two sledges. We were accom panied 
for the first five days of our journey, by Captain Bird, in command of a 
large fatigue party, which increased our numbers to forty-two. He would 
willingly have extended his valuable assistance still further, had I not felt 
that his presence at the ships would be more beneficial to the service, in 
sending forth such other parties and completing such further measures as 
I proposed should be adopted during my absence. 

Adoiniled sccount of tis journey may be found in my journal ; it may 
be enMicient here to mention, that the examination of all the inlets and 
smaller indectetions of the coast, in which any ships might have found 
helter: cceapied a large portion of our time, and cost me much labour ; 

at Was Geceseary that eve ortion of the co 
aonka be ‘ be y Pp coast we passed along 

The north *hore of North Somerset trends slightly to the northward of 
{26 west, gutil aller passing the extreme north cape of America, a few 
miles beyond Cape Rennell; from this pointit trends slightly to the south- 
ward of west, until after rounding Cape Bunny, when it suddenly as- 
sumes a nearly south direction. 

From the high land in the neighbourhood of Cape Bunny we obtained 
a very extensive view, and observed that the whole space between itand 
Cape Walker to the west, and Wellington Channel to the north, was oc- 
cupied by very heavy, hammocky ice, whi!st to the southward it appear- 
ed more favourable for travelling; I therefore determined not to divide 
the party, as I had oriigina ly intended, until we should find a more prac. 
ticable poiat for their exertious. 

We therefore proceeded to the southward, tracing all the indentations 
of the coast, when our progress became much delayed by several of our 
party becoming useless from lameness and debility, so that it proved most 
fortunate that 1 had not divided the force, which could only, under such 
circumstances, have terminated in the complete failure of both; for al. 
though the load of provisions were every day becoming less, the neces- 
sity of carrying two of the sufferers on the sledges, aud the loss of the 
services of three others, who had scarcely strength to walk behind, great- 
ly increased the labor of the few who were now able to work. 

Tke examination of the coast was parsued until the 5th of June, when, 
having consumed more than half our provisions, and the strength of the 
party being mach reduced, I was reluctantly compelled to abandon fur- 
ther operations, as it was, moreover, necessary to give the men a day of 
rest. But that the time might not be wholly lost, [ proceeded with Ser- 
geant Hurditch and William Thompson, a seaman of greater endurance, io 
the extreme south point in sight from our encampment, distant about 
eight or nine miles. From thie poiut we had so five a view as fully 
to reward us for our additional labour, more especialy when we reflected 
that from the nature of the ice over which we, unencumbered, had tray- 
elled with comparative ease, could hardly have been accomplistied by 
the party in one day, whilst it would bave required another to have got 
back to their present encampment. Sets 4 

The extreme point ofour operations is in latitude 72 degree 38 N., aud 
longitude 95 degree 40 W. Itis tho wes: point of a smail nigh peninsular, 
and the state of the atmosphere being at wwe ume pecuuarly tavuurable 
for distinctness of vision, land of auy great elevation might have bevu 
seen at the distance of 100 miles. 

The extreme high cape of the coast, however, was not more thaa filly 
miles distant, still bearing nearly south, (the beariugs bereiu givea ace 
true,) the land thus trending for Cape Nicolai, the uortuerumost poiut 
which! had reached during my joursey frum the Victory iu 1832, and 
whieh I hoped to have attatoed oa this occasion, as well as tu have re- 
visited (he Magnetic Pole, in its immediate viciaity, aud bad aut ev many 
of cur party broken down it might have beeu accomplished. 

We observed several small bays und inlets bet ween us aud the southern- 
mostcape, of whose continuity we could cot be assured at sv great a dis- 
tance, yet they are marked on the chart which accompanies Unis accoun 
of our proceedings, by which it will be perceived tuuiu very narrow isih- 
mus separates Prince Regent inlet from the western sea at Uress well and 
Brentford Bays. 

On our return to the encampment I found they had all been well occu- 
pied during our absence. Lieutenant M‘Cliutuck had taken some mag: 
netic observations, which will be uf great value from our beiug sv neat Wo 
the Maguetic Pole. Two of the party bad cut through the ice, which they 
found to be eight feet thick, and fixed a pole, by which the state of the 
tides was ascertained ; and ull the rest that could work had erecteda 
large cairn of stones ona high knoll, just above the teats, iu which a cop- 
per cylinder was placed, coatainiug aa account of our proceedings, and 
all necessary information for the guidauce of any of Sir Joua Fraukliu’s 
party that might be journeying along this coast. 

Althoggh our resources did not admit of any further perseverance on our 
part, wecould but feel some satisfaction in the assurance. that if those of 
whom we were in search had at any time been upou the north or west 
coast of North Somerset, we must have met with sume traces of them. 
The season for travelling in these regions had also passed away, the thaw 
having commenced; and had they abandound their ships at Meiville [slaud 
they must have arrived on either of these shures luog before this time, 
where they would have found us in the best possible position to render 
assistance nud conduct them to our vessels. 

We set forward on our homeward journey on the evening of the 5th 
Juv, sud, after encountering a variety of difficulties to which L ueed 


not now farther allude, we reached the ship on the 23, the party so com- 
pletely worn out by fatigue that every mau was from some cause or other 
in py en hands for two or LSpre weeks, and [am sorry to say that 
two of them are not yet recovered. 

I had walked in iuanes of the party to select the best road by which 
to cross the isthmus, audas soon as | got sight of the ships | was met by 
Captain Bird and Lieut. M’Clare, from whom I was greatly grieved to 
hear of the decease of Mr. Heary Matthias, the assistaut-surgeon of the 
Enterprise, of cousumption, which had been deeply rooted in his constitu- 
tion before leaving Bagland. He wasa promising young man, of great 
amiability of disposition, universally beloved and regretted. Several 
others of the crews of both ships were in a declining state, and the gener- 
al report of health was by no means yeep ooh 
Daring my absence, Captain Bird had despatched parties in several 
directions. One, under the command of Licut. Barnard, to the north shore 
of Barrow Strait, a second commanded by Lieut Brown, to the east 
shoreof Prince Regent Inlet, and a third couducted by Lieut Robinson 
along the western shore of that inlet. The labours of these parties were 
of comparatively short duration, still they, like ourselves, all suffered from 
blinduess, sprained ancles, and debility, especially that under Lieut Ro- 
binson, who extended his examination of the coast for several miles io the 
southward of Fury Beach. 

Although it was now but too evident, from no traces of the absent ex- 
pedition having been met with by any of these parties, that the ships could 
not have been detained anywhere in this part of the Arctic regions; yet 
L considered it perto push forward to the westward, as soon as our 
sbips should be liberated from their winter harbour. My chief hopes 
now centered in the efforts of Sir John Richardson's party, but [ felt faily 
persuaded that Sir John Frauklia’s ships musi have penetrated so far be- 
yond Melville [sland as to indace him to prefer making for the continent 
= Auerica, rather than seek assistance from the whale ships in Baffias 
ay. 

Oar crows, weakened by incessant exertioa, were in a very unfit state 
to undertake the heavy labour which they had yet to accom lish. The 
season at this place was so extremely backward, that hardly a pooi of 
water was to be seen on the surface of ice which covered the har- 
bour, except only along the line of gravel which had beea spread out to- 
wards the harbour’s mouth during the winter, and .here appeared bat 
small prospect of any release this season. 

Ail hands that were able commenced with saws, extending the breadth 
of the canal go much as to admit the ships to pass down it towards the 
pointof the harbour a distauce of rather more than two miles. 

These labours were continued until the 15th August, when, the canal 
being nearly finished, the harbour ice divided along its line into two nearly 
square parts, and thus saved us afew days’ work; but the ice to seaward 
remaiued to all appearacne as firmly fixed as during the winter, but we 
could perceive it was wasting away close along the shores, and it was not 
until the 28th August that we succeeded in getting clear of the harbour. 
Before leaving Fort Leopold, | had caused a house to be built of our 
spare spars, and covered with such of our housing cloths as we could 
dispense with, and for which we cou'd find a substitate if neeeful, leaving 
also twelve months’ provisions, fuel, aud other necessaries, together with 
the Jovestiga¢or’s steam engine and launch which had been lengthened 
seven feet for the purpose, and now forming a fine vessel, capable of 
conveying the whole of Sir Johu Frauklin's party to the whale ships, or 
ourselves, should any calamity befal our ships in their progress to the 
westward. 

We now proceeded towards the north shore of Barrow Strait for the 
purpose of following up the examination of Wellington Chanuel, and, if 
possible, of ©xtending our researches as far as Melville Island; but when 
about twelve miles from the shore we came to the fixed land ice, which 
had uot broken away this season, and nvthing but a uniform sheet of 
heavy ice Was to be seen to the westward. 

We kept the ships near that which appeared to be the most probable 
spot, watching for any opening that might present itself, when a strong 
wind suddenly arising on the lst September brought the loose pack 
through which we had been struggling, down upon and elosely beset the 
ships. At times, during two or three days, they sustained severe pressure, 
aud ridges of hammocks were thrown up all around us but after that 
time the tem perature falling to near zero, formed the whole body of ice 
iato one svlid mass. We were so circumstanced, that for some days we 
could not unship oar rudder, and when, by the laborious operation of 
sawing and removing the hammocks from under the stern, we were able 
to do #0, we found it twisted and damaged, and the ship was so much 
strained as to increase the leakage from three inches in a fortnight to 
fourteen inches daily, which, though of but trifling importance at present, 
served to canvince us that she was not, as we had hitherto believed, 
invulnerable. ‘ 
The ice was stationary for a few days, the pressure had so folded the 
lighter pieces over each other, and they were so interlaced, as to form 
one entire shee‘, extending from shore to shore of Barrow Strait, and as 
far to the ee .t and west as the eye could discern from the masthead, 
whilst the ex.reme severity of the temperature had cemented the whole 
so firmly together, that it appeared highly improbable that it could break 
up agaia this season. In the space which had been cleared away for 
unshipping the rudder, the newly-formed ice was fifteen inches thick, 
and in some places along the ship’s side, the thirteen feet saws were too 
short to work, 

We had now fully made up our minds that the ships were fixed for the 
winter, and, dismal as the prospect appeared, it was far preferable to be- 
ing carried along the west coast of Battin Bay, where the grou nded bergs 
are in such Bambers upon the shallow banks eff that shore, as to render 
it neatto impossible fur ships involved ia s pack to escape destruction. 

It was, therefure, with a mixture of hope and anxiety that, on the wind 
shiftiagto the westward, we perceived the whole body of ice begin to 
drive to the eastward, at the rate of eight or ten miles daily. Every effort 
oa Our part was totally unavailing, for no human power could have moved 
either of the ships a single inch ; they were thus completely taken out of 
our hands, aud, in the centre of a field of ice more than fifty miles in 
circumfere.ce, were carried along the southern shore of Lancaster 
Sound. 

After passing its entrance, the ice drifted in a more southerly direction, 
along the west shore of Baflia Bay, until we were abreast of Pond’s Bay, 
to the southward of which we observed a great number of icebergs, 
stretchiug across our path, and preseoting the fearful prospect of our 
worst anlicipations. But when least expected by us, our release was al- 
most miraculously brought about. The great field of ice was rent into in- 
numerable fragments, as if by some unseen power. 

Hope revived, and our people worked with euergy ; all sail was made, 
and warps rua out from each quarter to spring the ships past the heavy 
floe pieces. The Investigator reached au open space of water, on the 
evening of the 24tb, bat it was not aatil noon of the 25th September that 
the Enterprése could clear the pack. Itis impossible to convey any idea 
of the sensation we experienced when we found ourselves once more at 
liberty, whilst many a grateful heart poured forth its praises and thanks- 
giving to Alanighty God for this unlooked for deliverance, 

Theadvanee of winter had now closed all the harbours against us, and 
as it was impossible to penetrate to the westward, through the pack from 
which we had just been liberated, I made the signal to the Zavestigator of 
my intention to return to Bugland. 

Stauding to the 8 E., we came in with the middle ice of Baffin Bay, 
withina few miies of the land, and were obliged, in order to make our 
retreat the more sure, to run: along its western edge to the N E until we 
reached the latitude 743 N , where we rounded its north end, on the 4th 
October, in Sight of the cvast of Greenland. 

Favoured by unusually fiue weather as we proceeded to the southward, 
we passed without any accident through the great cluster of bergs which 
is always found iu lat. 69 N., and on the 12th we crossed the Arctic Circle, 
after which*time we saw no more ice. 

Strong westerly wiods carried us past the meridian of Cape Farewell 
on the 18th, and atone A M. of the 28th, we struck soundings off Mould 
Head. At daylight we found ourselves in the Fairway between North 
Rouald-ba and Fair Islaud, but souther.y winds so impeded our further 
progressthat it was late on Saturday vight before we could auchor off 
Scarborough. 

I arrived at the Admiralty early on Monday, the 5th November. 

I canuot co..clude this report without expressing my deep obligations 
to Capt. Bird, for his cordial co-operation and zealous support throughout 
this most arduous service, and my admiration of the couduct of the offi- 
cersaid crews of both ships, whose meritorious exertions fully entitle 
them to the most favourable consideration of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. James C. Ross, Capt., R.N. 





PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 

Pandering to a vicious taste, the London journals have lately given an 
inordinate space in their columns to minute details of the crime, arrest, 
trial, subsequent conduct, and final death of a couple of atrocious murder- 
ers. [nthe Albion of Sept. 15 we veutured some remarks upon the sab- 
ject; and but for the importance of the closing scenes, as detai'ed below 





by an able pen, we should not probably have again alluded to it. Readers 
know from other papers that have more space for such matters, that 
Manning and his wife were tried and found guilty on the clearest cir- 
cumstantisl evidence, that the woman being a Swiss pleaded exemption 
from English law, but that the objection was over-ruled by the Judges, 
and finally that the righteous sentence of the law was carried into effect 
on Taesday the 13th ult., at Horsemongér-lane jail. Now reed what 
Charles Dickens says of the spectacle then and there exhibited. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—I was a witness of the execution at Horsemonger-lane, this morn- 
ing. I went there with the intention of observing the crowd gathered to 
behold it, and | had excellent opportunities of doing so, at intervals, all 
threagh the night, and continuously from daybreak until after the spec- 
tacle was over. 

I do not address you on the subject with any intention of severing 
the abstract question of capital punishment, or any of the arguments o 
its opponents or advocates. I simply wish to turn this dreadful expe- 
rieace to some account for the general good, by mam, Bay readiest and 
most public means of adverting to an intimation given by Sir G. Grey in 
the last session of Parliament, that the Government might be induced to 
give its support to a measure making the infliction of capital punishment 
a private solemuity within the prison walls (with such guarantees for tho 
last sentence of the law being inexorably and surely administered as 
should be satisfactory to the public at large), and of most earnestly be- 
seeching Sir G. Grey, as a solemn duty which he owes to society, and a 
responsibility which he cannot for ever put away, to originate such a le- 
gislative change himself. : 

I believe that a sight so inconceivably awful as the wickedness and 
levity of the immense crowd coliected at that execution this mornin 
could be imagined by no man, and could be presented in no heathen lan 
under the sua. The horrors of the gibbet and the crime which brought 
the wretched murderers to it, faded in my mind before the atrocious bear- 
ing, looks and language, of the assembled spectators. When I came upon 
the scene at midnight, the shrill/ness of the cries and howls that were rais- 
ed from time to time, denoting that they came from a concourse of boys and 
girls already assembled in the best places, made my blood runculd. As the 
night went on, screeching, and laughing, and yelling in strong chorus of 
parodies on Negro melodies, with substitutions of “ Mrs. Manning” for 
‘- Susannab,”’ and the like, were added to these. When the day dawned, 
thieves, low prostitutes, ruffians and vagabonds of every kind, flocked on 
to the ground, with every variety of offensive and foul behaviour. Fight- 
ings, faiutings, whistlings, imitations of Punch, bratal jokes, tumultaous 
demonstrations of indeceat delight when swooning women were drag- 
ged out of the crowd by the police, with their dresses disordered, gave 
a new zest to the geueral entertainmeut. When the sun rose brightly 
—as it did—it gilded thousands upon thousands of uptarned faces, so 
inexpressibly odious in their bruta mirth or callousness, that a man had 
cause to feel ashamed of the shape he wore, and to shrink from himself, 
as fashioned in the image of the Devil. When the two miserable crea 
tures who attracted ail this ghastly sight about them were tarned quiv- 
ering into the air, there was no more emotion, ho more pity, no more 
thought that two immortal souls had gone to judgment, no more restraint 
in any of the previous obscenities, than if the name of Christ had never 
been heard in this world, and there was no belief among mea but that 
they perished like the beasts f ( 

I have seen, habitually, some of the worst sources of general contami- 
nation aud corruption in this coantry, aud I think there are not many 
phases ot London life that could surprise me. [am solemaly convinced 
that nothing that ingenuity could devise to be done in this city, in the 
same compass of time, could work such ruin as one public execation, aud 
I stand astounded and appalled by the wickedness it exhibits. Ido not 
believe that any community can prosper where such a scene of horror 
and demoralization as was enacted this morning outside Horsemonger- 
lane Gaol is presented ai the very doors of good citizens, and is passed by, 
unknown or forgotten. And wien, in oar prayers and thanksgivings for 
the season, we are humbly expressing before God our desire to remove the 
moral evils of the laud, | would ask your readers to consider whether it 
is not a time to think of this one, and to root it out. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Devonshire-terrace, Tuesday Nov. 13 Cuartes Dickens. 


The Times, in publishing this striking communication, takes a differ: nt 
view, believing that “ popular jealousy ” requires publicity, and intima 
tg that the “hysterical mirth” of the demouiacal mob may have pos- 
vibly Severed @ strong latent feeling. The article is not worth extract- 
ing. We prefer making room for the following reply to it. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—There were probably few Leone at the execution of Taesday, 
if capable of feeling at all, who did not share in the feeling forcibly ex- 
pressed ina letter addressed to The Times by Mr. Charles Dickens on 
the evening of that day. And even those who, without beiag present, 
have read the reports of the scene in front of Horsemonger-lane Prison, 
can hardly fail to admit that the brutal callousness, or more brutal levity, 
shown by that crowd, says little for the theory of those wh» believe in 
the influence of executions as visible warnings of the consequence of 
crime, calculated to deter the spectator from following a career to be 
wound up by snch a consummation. ee: . 

If the punishment of death acts in terrorem vulgi, it is certainly not by 
way of aspectacle. And even those who are most firmly convinced that 
there is no penal consequence of crime possessing such awfulness ia the 
eyes of the uneducated as that of capital punishment, may well doubt 
whether an execution taking place with such accompaniments as that of 
Tuesday is not calculated rather to impair than enhance the dread that 
invests the idea of death by sentence of law. The crowd, whether we 
take the ruffians and prostitutes wno fill the pit, or the better dressed 
persons who take box seats at a guinea each on such occasions, seem to be 
drawn together by the same love of ferocious excitement that takes cos- 
termongers and cads to a prizefight or a ballbait. The philosophical ob- 
servers who go, like Mr. Dickens, to watch the effect of the sight on the 
spectator; the foreigners, who seek the scene as a study of English man- 
ners; and the monomaniacs who make a point of seeing everybody hang- 
ed that is hanged, form too small a minority to be considered in the mat- 
ter; and the smallest fraction, perhaps, of all present is made up of those 
who assist at a lesson in hangiog, and carry from it anything in the nature 
of warning or improvement. : rite ae * 

It is no wonder that the notion of hanging criminals inside of the pri 
son walls has been mooted under the inflaence of such an exhibition as 
Tuesday’s; and you have very properly stated the strongest objection to 
such a plan is that saspicion which the ill-informed public would be like- 
ly to feel, that justice had not beea done on offenders rich enough to bay 
life, or well connected enough to have friends to “job ~ their necks out 
of the halter. Such a notion is ridiculous, it is true, but it is not the less 
likely to be entertained, and it would be unwise to give occasion to ‘*. 

lt occurs % me that this suspicion might be disarmed by committing 
the painful duty of witnessing and certifying executions toa jury, chosen 
for the occasion, a8 common juries are, from a special parish by Jot. + -.18 
would do away with the possibility of buying up the witnesses of the 
punishment, or rather of maintaining that the witnesses had been boughs 
up. Not even the maddest mouther about Government corruptibility = 
“one law forthe rich and another for the poor ”’ could hope to be — 
in an assertion that 20 respectable persons, chosen haphazard — e 
class that furnishes our common juries, had been bribed to perjare | > sod 
selves in a body. Of course this jury should have an oppertas ofl = 
tifying the criminal as soon as possible after sentence had been p 
nounced, : a 

Such a jury would of course be associated with the a a 
ties require their attendance, and to these might be ed su Pr 

icipal fanctionari ight be thought expedient. 
government and municipal functionaries a8 m1g 1d be the diadharan of 
Paintul as service on such a jury would be, it wou B sede b a eg 8 
a duty, and as such, | have no doubt, manfally ory cmon mene ines 


i hich wou 
I need not dilate on the pt tap nae = «prison, whose gates were never 


dismissed the murderer from the doc it eonacan de une Gab seoh,9 tate 


or him again in death or life. + t 
nde gota abe guile as much impressive terror as any hanging geod 
have, or any theory of its effect as a warning: I om f it — , Be 
have more, as leaving more to the imagination, and as — ree Ir - 
those almost ridiculous and quite valgar incidents | f de: by stranga 4 
tion, the commonplace and hardened executioner, th. wiuite cap, the jer 
into the trapdoor, and the oscillation of that which suggests a scarecrow 
i SR orsaas Ee swertl risking the chance ef a sample of warning lost 
for the certainty of a mass of brutality saved ; and it would be gee 5 
to feel secure from the repetition of such a scene as Tuesday’s, hie 
must make every thoughtful and self-respecting Eaoglishman noe ~ o ‘ 
countrymen, whether the groundlings of the street or the blasé and bette 
dressed epectators at the windows. . 








Inner Temple, Thursday, 15 Nov. 
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leads us to believe 
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, t was insisted by the defendants, to have directed the jary| A Tati Cuimney.—An enormous chimney has been erected for the 
cy ess. he rs» ee er thane pa they had put in thes an +7 that ac- ——— a Works, one Aocopsing to the newspapers, and 
y ; ‘ nds, therefore, the rule must be god. which our own observation of the wor rogress i 
PROBLEM No. 56, sy C. H 5 OS sedischea ' correct, the foundation of the stack is about 25 feet square, with pi 
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White to play and draw. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM SO. 57. 


White. Black. 
1 Qto Q Sch KtoB 5 
2. a Kt4ch K tks R 
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COURT OF EXCHEQUER, Tvespay, Nov. 13. 


NEW TRIAL PAPER—WAKLEY V. COOKE AND HEALEY. 


The Attorney-General, Mr. E. James, and Mr. Bramwell, appeared to 
show cause against the rale which had been obtained in this case on be- 
half of the defendants for a new trial, on the ground of misdirection on the 

of the Lord Chief Baron, by whom the cause was tried, and also be- 
cause the damages (£350) were excessive. It must be remembered—for 
the cause has been fully gone intoon more occasions than one—that this 
was an action to recover damages from the defendants for certain libels 
ublished by them in the Medical Times, reflecting on the character of Mr. 
akley as coroner, and on the discharge by him of the duties of that 
office which reference to the rema:kable inquest on the body of James 
White, a private at Hounslow-barracks, who was supposed to have come 
to his death in consequence of a severe military flogging, inflicted on him 
by the order of a court-martial, not long before his decease. The libels 
in question imputed to the plaintiff that he had conducted himself with 
eat partiality and onesidedness in the munagement of this inquest ; that 
e had caused a post mortem examination to be made by a medical gen- 
tleman formerly connected with himself in the editorship uf the Lancet, 
with the view of becoming a partner with him in the fees of that exam- 
ination; that he had refused to allow the military authorities, and Dr. 
Warren, the medical officer present at the flogging, to be examined on 
oath before him ; that he was himself a libellous journalist, and had held 
private conferences with two worthless witnesses before taking their 
evidence on the inquest, and had entered upon the discharge of his daty 
witb a view to the fartherance of the private opinions entertained by him 
on the subject of military floggings. The defendants pleaded several 
leas of justification, and, amongst others, they justified the words “ li 
ededeemeaiies* by alleging that Mr. Wakley had written and publish- 
ed a false and malicious libel on Mr. Bransby Cooper. At the trial a 
great body of evidence was gone into on both sides ; the plaintiff refuting 
many of the charges in the first instance, and the defendants attempting 
to show that they were well founded. As to the charge of the exclusion 
of the evidence of Dr. Warren, it appeared that it had been adopted in 
pursuance of the general practice in Middlesex, as proved by Mr. Mills, 
- the deputy-coroner. As regarded the words “ libellous journalist,” the 
defendants justified their use by pleading that Mr. Wakley, had written 
and published a false and malicious libel on Mr. Bransby Cooper ; gnd, 
in proof of that ples, they put in the record of the action brought by Mr, 
Cooper in 1829. When summing up the case to the jury, the Chief Barod 
left it to them to say, on this latter point, whether the libel set out in the 
record in “ Cooper v. Wakley’’ was a false and malicious libel ; and the 
jury found that it was not in the sense used in the plea. His Lordship, 
also, in referring to the exclusion of the witnesses, said that while he 
disapproved of the practice as highly improper and illegal on the part of 
coroners, still it was general, and if so, it could hardly be imputed to the 
plaintiff, as an act of corruption, that he had pursued his general habit on 
this particular occasion. Oa these two subjects the defendants contend- 
ed that the Chief Baron had misdirected the jury. But it was now urged 
for the plaintiff that in neither case had the learned judge fallen into any 
error. He had not, as was said, stated that the practice was prove to 
be general among all coroners, but had confined his statements to Mid- 
dlesex, which was quite consistent with the evidence. Then, as to the 
question regarding Mr. Cooper’s libel, did the words “ libellous journal- 
ist’ mean an habitual practice of libelling ? or did they mean that he had 
once published a malicious libel’? If they meant the furmer, the plea 
was bad, and it did not signify how the verdict went on it; but if the 
latter, the record produced would not prove the plea, for it was incum- 
bent on the defendants to prove actual malice. That being so, the Chief 
Baroa was right in asking the opinion of tho jury on that point. As to 
the amount of damages, they contended that for so coarse and false a 
libel the verdict of the jury could not be looked upon as excessive. It 
was clear that in many essential points the defendants had not attempted 
to support their libel or the jastification, while they had failed in many 
parts where they made the attempt. Considering, therefore, the nature 
of the office held by Mr. Wakley, and the verygyirulent character of the 
charges conveyed ia the publication of the defendants, it was conteaded 
that the rule ought to be discharged on that ground also. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilkius and Mr. Dearsley contended, in support of the 
rule, that enough had been proved by them at the trialto warrant the 
Court in saying that the plaintiff was only entitled to nominal damages, 
and they submitted that the Chief Baron had misdirected the jury when 
he alluded to the general practice of coroners, and when he took the 
opinion of the jury as to the effect of the record in * Cooper vy. Wakley.” 

T..e Gourt, however, after an argament which lasted nearly a!! da 
tullowed by a brief consultation, was ananimously ofopinion that the ru 6 
ought to be discharged onali points. As to the damages, it was impossi- 
ble to estimate the importance attached by the jury to this or that allega. 
tion in the lible ur pleas of justification which had. or had not been prov- 

The question of dameges, it being admitted that the verdict must 
pass for the plaintiff, was entirely for the jury, and the Court could not 
take upon itself to usurp the functions of the jury. The libel wasof a 
most aggravated description, and imputed misconduct to the plaintiff, 
which, if true, would unfit him for the office he held, and for such a libel 
it could not be said that £350 was too heavy a verdict. As to the alleged 
misdirection, their Lordships also thought that no case had Been made 
out, calling on them to send the cause down for trial again. When the 
evidence and the summing up were minutely examined, it appeared that 
the Chief Baron had confined his remarks to Middlesex in speaking of the 
Practice of coroners refusing the examination, on oath, of parties who 
offered themselves for that purpose, As to the practice itself, which ap- 
peared to exist in Middlesex at all events, it was founded in the grossest 
misconception of duty on the partof a coroner. No one was in a state 
of accusation before a corouer, and he ought to take the evidence of any 
one; only cautioning those parties who might hereafter turn out to be 
implicated, not to inculpate themselves, unless they so pleased. After 
this notice it was to be hoped that the practice would be abandoned, and 
it might perhaps be only necessary to remark, as regarded Mr. Wakley 
in this case, that the generality of the practice resorted to by him at 
Hounslow fully Geproved the existence of any corrupt motive. As to the 
last ground of misdirection, there was no foundation for that either. The 
words ‘libellous journalisi” must be taken with the context, and they 
would thea appear to mean one who habitually libelled as a journalist. 
‘The words of the plea imported sometking more than a single act, and 
imputed that what was done was done maliciously ina moral sense,not that 
Mr Wakley had once published alibel for which he might be legally respon- 
sible. In this view the Chief Baron had properly taken the opinionof the 
jury, whether the libel on Mr. Cooper was a falseand malicious one, and 





PRINCE ALBERT IN BIRMINGHAM—RAPID TRAVELLING. 


Birmincuam Monpay, Nov. 12.—Pcince Albert, accompanied by Col. 
Grey and Colonel Gordon, arrived at Mr. Bacon’s, the Queen’s Hotel, in 
this town, at 25 minutes past 11 o’clock this morning. The Prince and 
his party left Windsor by the Great Western Railway for London shortly 
before eight o’clock, oa started from Buston-Square at ten minutes to 
nine. Thus, inclading two stoppages of four minutes each at Leighton 
and Weedon to take in water, the entire distance between London 
and Birmingham (112 miles) was traversed in two hours and thirty-five 
minutes. {[t has seldom or never been performed in so shorta space of 
time. z 

On the arrival of his Royal Highness at the Birmingham station he was 
received by George Lucy, Bsq., (Mayor of the borough), 8. Thornton Esq., 
(late Mayor), Colonel Arbuthnot (Commandant of the district), and other 
authorities. His Royal eee having partaken of a slight repast, pro- 
ceeded along with the gentlemen already named to visit the splendid ex- 
hibition of manufactares and arts at Bingley House, which has so recently 
justly attracted public attention. Notwithstanding the comparative pri- 
vacy of the visit, the expected arrival of the Prince had become known, 
and he was loudly cheered as he passed along the streets of the town 
leading to the place of exhibition. On bis arrival at Bingley House the 
Prince was met by the committee of British Association, in charge, with 
Mr. Shaw, of the exhibition. The exhibitors had all received letters of 
invitation to attend upon the occasion. Altogether there were present 
from 150 to 200 persons. Mr. Westley Richards, the eminent gun-maker, 
acted as ‘he chief condactor of his Royal Highness through the entire 
establishment, but the articles exhibited upon the various stalls were, as 


ors. The Prince, on more than one occasion, evinced great knowledge 
of mechanical constraction. The Birmingham people, good judges iv 
these matters, were much strack at their visitor’s quick apprebension. 
The most amusing part of to-day’s exhibition, was his Royal Highness’s 
testing, as he did most potently, the temper of a sword in the presence 
of a Quaker member of the Peace yeg & It was remarked that the 
Prince paid more particular attention to the articles of Birmingham man- 
ufacture than he did to those produced ata distance. His Royal High- 
ness expressed himself delighted with his visit, and his great admiration 
of the many works of art and manufacture which bad been broaght under 
his notice. The visit to the exhibition lasted nearly three hours, On 
leaving Bingley House it was found that a large number of the artisans 
of the neighbourhood had assemb!ed in the streets contiguous, and the 
populace, although — were respectful. Prince Albert returned to the 
Queen’s Hotel about half-past two, and entertained the ex. and present 
Mayor of Birmingham, Colonel Arbuthuot and his personal suite, at the 
Queen’s Hotel, at a luncheon, provided by Mr. Bacon. They left Birming- 
ham at eight minutes to three o’clock, and were expected to arrive at 
Euston-square at half-past five. 





Tue Oreninc or Term is WestminsteR Hati.—Friday, November 
2, 1849.—Up, and by Appointment to Mr. Wagstaffe’s, and so with him 
to Westminster Hall, to see my Lord Chancellor and the Judges, after 
Breakfast with my Lord, this being the first Da of Michaelmas Term, 
open the Law Courts in State, in their Robes and Wigs. We there at 12, 
the Hour set for the Ceremony, but, we found, only for the Beginning of 
it by Breakfast, which had we thought of, we had taken our Time, as 
knowing that my Lords would be sure to take theirs. Nobody in the 
Hall when we got there buta few Country Folk staring about them ; and 
clear that we must have Patience, Mr. Wagstatfe did say, like many be- 
side us in Westminster Hall, and think ourselves lacky to bein no worse 
Case. So we went out to look at the New Houses of Parliament, and to 
see how the Masons speed with the Building, which will be mighty fine 
wher it is done, and Mr. Transom do commend the S'yle, and I admire 
it too, both for the Proportions and also for the Heraldry and Lions. 
Then back again to the Hall, where now a few more People; and pre- 
sently comes marching in a Party of Policemen, large enough to have 
taken up all present, and yet hardly have had one Prisouer a-piece; but 
the Numbers did by Degrees increase, and were, I did note, mostly of 
the better Sort; which the Police do explain. Among them divers Bar- 
risters-at-Law, some with their Sisters, some with their Wives, and oth- 
ers with such as did seem like to be their Wives, man of whom mighty 
comely Damsels, that pleased me, and were a Sight I never expected, 
not thinking they could care for Law Matters, or to see the Judges, 2d. ; 
but strange how Womeu do flock to every Concourse, whether it be to 
see or rm to be seen. There for the first Time I did behold Mr. Tom- 
kyns, the young Barrister, in his Wig, wherein he do look mizhty sedate, 


and I telling him I hoped he would come to open Term himself, made 
Answer as it might be some while first, ho wished I might live to see it. 


The People new crowding about the Doors of the Courts, the Police did 
make a Lane between them for my Lord Chancellor and the Judges to 
walk down, and Mr. Wagstaffe did call it Chancery Lane. My Lords 
still not coming, he did observe that now we had a Sample of the 
Law’s Delay, and did pleasantly lay the Lateness of the Breakfast to the 
Account of the Master of the Rolls. But they at lastcome, and we op- 
posite the Coart of Com aon Pleas got a good View of them to my Heart's 
Content. First comes the Mace, and a Gentleman in his Court Suit, 
wearing a Sword and Bag, and with them the Great Seal; then my Lord 
Chancellor, and did walk down to his Court at the end of the Hall, look- 
ing the better of his Sickness, which I was glad. After him the other 
Judges, of whom most did enter the Door whereby we were, and mighty 
reverend they looked; bat merry and in good Humour, and beamy and 
ruddy after their Breakfast. But to see Mr. Justice Talfourd come last 
of all, shaking Hands with his Friends on both Sides, he newly made a 
Judge, being a Poet, did most content me ; and Mr. Wagstaffe did say he 
looked in good Case, and by no means puisne. The Judges all entered, 
the Rabblement let into the Hall, and we away, fearing for our Pockets ; 
which in Westminster Hall are like to be very soon emptied.—Mr. Pips 
his Diary.— Punch. 
Tae Wanriness or Dezer.—Tae deer is the most acute animal we 
possess, and adopts the most sagacious plans for the preservation of ils 
life. When it lies, satisfied that the wind will convey to it an intimation 
of the approach of its pursuer, it gazes in another direction. If there 
are any wild birds, such as curlews or ravens, ir its vicinity, it keeps its 
eye intently fixed on them, convinced that they will give it a timely alarm. 
It selects its cover with the greatest caution, and invariably chooses an 
eminence from which it can have a view around. It recognises individ- 
uals, aud permits the shepherds to approach it. The stags at Tornapress 
will suffer the boy to go within twenty yards of them, but if[ attempt 
to encroach upon them they are off at once. A poor man who carries peats 
in a creel oa his back here, may go “ cheek-for-jowl” with them; I put 
on his pannier the other day, and a'tempted to advance, and immediate. 
ly they sprang away like antelopes. An eminent deer-stalker told me 
the other day of a plan one of his keeper’s adopted to killa very war 
stag. This animal had been known for years, and occupied part of a plain 
from which it could perceive the smallest object at the distance of a mile. 
The keeper cut a thick bush, which he carried before him as he crept, snd 
commenced stalking at eight in the morning; but so gradually did he 
move forward that it was five p. mu. before he stood in triumph with his 
foot on the breast of the antlered king. “I never felt so much for an 
inferior creature,” said the gentleman, “as I did for thisdeer. When 
I came up it was panting life away, with its large blue eyes firmly fixed 
on its slayer. You would have thought, sir, that it was accusing itself of 
simplicity in having been so easily betrayed.” —Jnverness Courier. 








Yucatan.—By the arrival here yesterday morning of the brig Harriet, 
Capt. Collins, from Sisal, the 18th inst., we have received the Merida 
Boletin Official to the 14th inst., inclusive. 

On the 28th of September Col. C. St. Johu Fancourt, superintendent 
and commander in-chief of the British colony of Honduras, issued a 
proclamation warning all her Majesty’s subjects and others now living 
under the protection of the English flag, in this port, against farnishing 
either of the beligerent parties—Indians or Yucatecoes—now fighting on 
the peninsula, with powder, arms, or other munitions of war. Col. 
Fancourt intimates that all who may be detected violating the neutrality 
will forfeit their right to protection from the British flag, and be 
otherwise dealt with accordiug to circumstances. He also says that a 
magistrate has been appointed, to reside at the mouth of the Rio Hondo, 
to register British vessels ascending that stream, who will require from 
their commanders certificates from the secretary of the colony of Hondu- 
ras, vouching that they carry neither arms nor ammunition for the 
beligerents, under penalties above mentioned. The proclamation appears 
in the Boletin Oficial of Merida, dated the 6th inst. The Executive of 
Yucatan has issued orders that all Jadians taken prisoners, unarmed, shal! 
be treated with humanity, or as friends, in order to induce the population 
> “a in and profit by the general amnesty offered.—N. O. Picayune, 

ov. . ° 


far as time would allow, elaborately explained by the respective exhibit} 


driven to a depth of 20 to 25 feet from the level of the ground, the $ 
feet nearest the surface being a bed of concrete, about 23 feet square. 
The diameter of the stack at the bottom is 20 feet; aud it tapers . eatly 
toa height of over 200 feet, the diameter at its summit being 4 feet 8 
inches. Jn the construction of the stack 22,000 bricks were used, and 
the entire weight of the mass on the piles is 580 tons. “With such 
almost unprecedented nicety,”’ adds our authority, “bas the stack been 
constructed, that the final trial with the plumb did not show a deviation 
of an eighth of an inch from the true perpendicular.” It may be useful, 
however, to add to this account a notice of the cir¢umstance that this is 
the second time the chimney has been put up; the work failed on the 
first occasion before it was quite finished, and was taken down, of course, 
at no small cost. This disastrous accident was ascribed, we believe, 
mainly to the prevalence of wind and rain from one quarter; we should 
ourselves rather attribute it to the fact that no architect was employed 
— The Builder. 

Tag Britaynia-Bripaz.—On Saturday (the 10th ult..) the first of the 
great tubes of the Britannia-bridge was finally lowered down again, by a 
3 teet fall, on to its permanent bed of plates aad rollers ; the operation 
for effecting a junction with the tabe on land having occupied about three 
weeks. The event was cheered by the assembled workmen and specta- 
tors, and hailed by the firing of cannon on the Carnarvon side of the 
Straits. The hydraulic presses and lifting apparatus are now being re- 
moved from the Anglesea to the Carnarvonshire shore, in order to raise the 
next tube, as soon as itis floated to the piers—an operation which, wea- 
ther and tide permitting, will take place on the 3d of next month. 
(December.) The operations connected with this work have now been 
carried on for several months both by day and night, and from the stren- 
ous exertions made it is expected that the first line of tubes will be open - 
ed for traffic oa the first of March next.—London Paper. 








_How Free Traps Works.—There is not at present a single ship buil- 
ding in the port of Liverpool.—Liverpoot Courier, Nov. 15. 





Spanish Comments on Traratcar.—A subscriber in Cuba writes us, 
under date October 234. “I cauaot withstand the temptation of transia- 
ting verbatim from the Aurora de Matanzas of 21st inst. its remarks on the 
commemoration of the battle of Trafalgar. Here they are : 

‘ This is the 44th anniversary of the naval combat of Trafalgar. Our 
fleet, commanded by Graviiis, performed prodigies of valour. From the 
commencement, the action was sustained at pistol-shot distance, and the 
destruction dealton both sides was truly awful. We lost 6 ships of the 
line, and 2 grounded, besides some superior ofhcers and 1,223 men killed, 
and 1,183 wounded. The loss of the English was greater—it consisted 
of 7 ships of the line sunk, 3 wrecked, 1 burat, and 8 hors de combat ! 
(inutilizados,)—6,958 men killed, and 3,224 wounded!! and among the 
former, the intrepid Adml. Nelson. The victory remained undecided, a 
hurricane having divided the belligerent fleets! !’ ” 





APPOINTMENTS—DowNING-STREET, Nov. 13.—Henry John Glanville, Bsq., to 
be Chief Justice for the Island of St. Christopher.—Henry Isles Woodcock, Esq, 
to be Chief Justice for the Island of Doiniales— Acad Paull Burt, Esq, to be 
H M Attorney-General for the Island of St. Christopher—We understand that 
Mr. Richard Somerset, son of General Lord Fitzroy Somerset, late Secretary 
to the late Genl Sir Colin Campbell, Governor of Ceylon, has accepted the post of 
Private Secretary to the King of Hanover.—Globe. 

Foreien Orrice, Nov. 13, 1849.—Niven Kerr, Esq, H M Consul in the Island 
of Cyprus, to be H M Consul in tbe Island of Rhodes, and the other Turkish Is- 
lands in the Archipelago. 

WHITEHALL, Nov. 14.—Alexander James Moorhead, Esq.,to be Secretary of 
the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, in the room of Lieutenant-Colonel R C Alderson. 


deceased. 
Aru. 


Wak OFFice, Nov. 16—2d Regt of Drag Gds—Lt C W Calvert, tobe Capt, 
by pur, v Key, who ret ; CorJ G Price, to be Lt, by pur,vCalvert. 7th Drag 
Gds—Capt CP B Walker, from 33d Ft, to be Capt, v Gore, whoex ; Lt A M 
Knightto be Capt, v Alleyne, who ret ; Cor T W Goff to be Lt, by pur, v Knight. 
lst Drags—Cor J C Davenportto be Lt, by pur, v Henley, who ret. 16th Lt Dr 
—Maj-Genl Sir JThackwell, GCB, to be Col, v General Sir J O Vandeleur, GC 
dec. 2d Regt of Ft—Lt R C Bamford, from 75th Ft, to be Lt, v Piercy, pro. 17th 
Fr—Lt C Davis, from half-pay 30th Ft, to be Lt, v Baxter, app to 75th Ft ; 
Ens CH J Heigham to be Lt, by pur, v Davis, whoret. 22d—Assist Surg A L 
Adams, MD, from 64th Ft, tobe Assist Surg.v M’Grath, dec. 24th—Ens F W 
A Parsons to be Lt, by pur, v Woodington, who ret; Tor P © Tillbrock. from 
12th Ft, to be Ens, v Parsons. 33d—Capt A P Gore, fr Tt Drag Uda, to 
be Capt, v Walker, whoex. 56th—Staff Surgof Sec Ciass | Jaccoy MD, to be 
Surg, v Cowper, who resigns. 64th—Assist SurgE J Kersedy, MD. com Sat 
to be Assist Surg, v Adams, app to 22d Ft. 75th FtL:i ii Sexier, fom lth We 
to be Lt, v Bamford, app to 2nd F:. 34 WI Byers time 4 a 
Deakins be Assist Sur, v Sanders, app to the St 7 Ceylon Kid hog, —Sor 
Lt RK Atherton has been permitted to resign his commission. : . 

Hospitat Strarr,—Staff Assistant-Surg C B Hearn w be Stall ot Sec 
Class, v Barron, app to 56th Ft; AssistSurgH 8 Sanderc, from 3rd W 1 Re 
to be Assist Surg tothe Forces, v Hearn, pro ; Acting Assist Surg E Touch MD 
to - Assist Surg to the Forces, v Kennedy, app to 64th Ft. . 

FFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 14.—RI! Regt of Artillery—Sec 
Faddy tobe Capt, v Fulford, placed on ret fatbeay list - First Lt EJ Fan e 
beSec Capt, v Faddy; Sec LtS M Grylls to be First Lt. v Patterson, Nov. 3d. 








OBITUARY. 


Lorp ALVANLEY.—William Arden, Lord Alvanley, died o i 
his 61st year. He was the elder son of Richard Pe sa Pm Lord Chief Tas 
tice of the Common Pleas, who was elevated tothe Peerage in 1801. 

Lord Alvanley was formerly in the Army, and attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel previously to his retirement from the service. Having died unmarried 
b+ is cea in the title by his brother, the Hon. Richard Pepper Arden new 

ira Baron, who is married to Arabella, 
Be pore Youngest daughter of the laie Duke of 

On the 12th ult., at Jesus-lodge, Cambridge, the Rev. W. French, D. 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, rector of Maes Monkton, Yorkshire’ sod cea tt 
a On the 8th ult.,on board H.M 8S. Druid, quarantine station, Liverpool, Lieut, 

. H. Goddard, R.N., aged 50.—On the 10th ult., Samuel Lloyd, of Birmingham 
banker, in his 62nd year.—On the 8th ult., at his residence, Beaupré, Glamorgan. 
shire, Captain R. Basset, Royal Artillery, Deputy-Lieutenant of the county, eld- 
est son of the late Colonel Basset, Governor of the Military Knights of Windsor 
On the 13th ult, Wittiam Erry, R.A., a very distinguished painter—On the 
3d. ult, Mrs. H. P. Grattan, the vocalist, aged 34. She was a native of Liver. 
pool, and first appeared on the stage when in her 18th year.—Onthe 15th ult 
Lieut-Col. W. a Royal Marines, aged 64.—Qn the Lith ult, at Norwich, 
after a few days’ illness, in his 49th year, Harcourt Master, Esq.. Lieut-Col. un. 
attached, late of the 4th Light Dragoons, eldest son of the late Harcourt Master 
Esgq., of Catton, inthe county of Norfolk, Lieut-Col., and formerly of the 52nd 
Regt, of Foot.—Lately, at Lainsham, N.B., William Cuninghame, Esq., aged 73, a 
we pts ran = ——- ney om - Chronology.—On the 8th ult., in 
is 81st year, Charles Lyell, Esq., o inporde i 
the distinguished scientific wiser. © pperregertecie cies 
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GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND GRAND MOVING TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, EGYPT AND N UBIA, 
1720 Miles! 
WITH ORAL DESCRIPTIONS. 
MUSEUM ROOMS, CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BROADWAY, 
IS NOW OPEN, 
Evenings from 7 to 9 P. M., and Saturday Mornings, 12}1-2 to 21-2 P.M., 
Also a Magnificent Gallery| of Egyptian Antiquities,’ Mummies, &c. 
AND SPLENDID (TABLEAUX OF HIEROGLYPHICAL WRITINGS, [PAINTINGS, AND SCULPTURE > 


Egyptian, Arabian, Turkish, Greek, and other ORIENTAL MUSI Monsiour 
‘ ” “Douat ‘Saar, performed during each mon + 


Admission, Evenings 50 cents. Saturday Mornings, 25 cents- Children half-price. 
articular, 


Gliddon’s Hand-Book to the Panorama at th 
cesBenit Sine @ door, price 25 cents, For other P; 





GOVERNESS WANTED. 


YOUNG LADY is wanted as an Assistant to the Principal hool 
(% respectability, in one of the British Provinces, an English ety peo woe Sighes 4 
liberal salary will be given. Letters addressed to A. S., Journal of Commerce office 


a 
meet with immediate attention. » will 





LADY, English, desires a situation as Governess during the 

4% spent some time in Paris, agd is equal to the instruction of "the 

ished education, including Music, German, and Italian. The South 

tes oo +, Lower Post Office, New York, will meet immediate 
ec 


wintermonths. She'has 
higher paces of a fin- 
rhe hog ne direc- 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY 
346 and 348 Broadway. ; 


ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, Fren 
L all American works of general interest. The Siieaeg hes ane sire ae Mf Sie 
accession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the - ~4 
ou Egypt by Denon, &c. ; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt 
PArt,4 volumes, folio, &c., &c., and a select collection of modern German literature. 


at work 
ire de 


fdeci 
























ZHe Alvion. 


December 8 

















TYPE FOR SALB. 


‘ revier N ighing about 1,000 poands) row in use 00 Ubis Journal 
1 yn 5 tea a yess oles. wil be divided if required. Price low for cash 








AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


aTo G HIS (INAUGURAL ADDRESS in the Old City Hall 
‘New Yor. hg ue Bice), by Sad¢d, from Matteson’ # Picture. Plate 22 by 


Bieches. Price $1 i 
KST “ONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. En- 

Ls a at yg Red eneaet e ture, Plawe 22 by Winches. Price $5,00. 
a SPIRIT OF "6 Engraved on Stee) by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 

by 8. Pree $i 
THE DECLARATION | 
tore. Plate Dby lS 81,25 d | 
BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on Steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


N OF INDEPENDENCE, on Steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull's Pic- 


tara Fyne Oe oun NEAL, Publisher, 6 Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, 6 ¥. 
nev A—jm 
—“WbW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE AND THE 
COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 
yy PUBLISHED Vol. ill. No. LiL New Series for November, 1249. 


CONTENTS 
Article tet—Amputations asd compound fractures, by Jobn O. Stone, M.D., Surgeon to 
ke. 


on Tumor of the Uterus, by W. C. Roberts, M.D, F. C. P. and 8. of 
N.Y Pathological Society 
OT idete- Gasrecto from Reports of N. ¥. Pathological Sosiong. 
Article 4tb.—O». Chiorotorm in Parturitioa, by PA Ay ett, M. 
Article ch. — Inflammation and its consequences, by J. P. Bachelder, M.D. 
Part !I,contains a Review of West's Diseases of Infancy, and several Bibiliographical 


weer il and 1V.—Foreign and Americas Medica Retrospect, and Editorial Summary. 


erme &5,00 annum, in advance. @ingle copies 0 cents. 
ee pa D. FANSHAW, Publisher, 575 Broadway. 


y +] ‘ARD.—MRS. BAILEY begs to announce that she gives lessons in 

eos’ A cat Singing, om the Pieno Forte, and the art of accompanying Vocal 
Music. Mre. Boiley attends Schovis; aleo, at Brooklyn. Cards of address at the Music 
Stores. nov l7—Im 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOICE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE SEASON OF 1549-50. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 
NOW READY— 


THE ILLUSTRATED KNICKERBOCKER, 

‘ . from the Yeginning of the World to the Fad of the Dutch Dy- 

; Ph oe eich hae Rerbocker. na hendeomse square Svo volume. With Hixteen 

strations from Designs by Darley. Engraved by Childs, Bade, Herrick, Lesiie, Traver, 

lavbet, and Edmonds, end « Lithograph of Peter Stuyverani’s Army entering New Am- 

stordam, from a drawing by Wm. I ath, Cloth $3,50 ; cloth, extra gill, $1; Turkey moroc- 
¢o, extra, 6; papier mache, unique, $7 

THE ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 

Goldemith, aBlograpby. By Washington Irving. SquareSvo uniform with “The 
eee er Knickerbocker?” With numerous ilustrations troin designs by Muaciise and 
others. Lngraved by Roberts. Cloth $2, ; cloth, extra gill, 8; morocco extra, &> 

THE ILLUSTRATED SKETCH-BOOK, 

‘ . The Sketch-Hlook, by Washington Irving. Square Svo, uniform with 
oof en eee uorkocher” iustrated with @ series of highiy-finished engravings ou 
wood,from designs by Darley and others, Engraved in, the best style by Childs, Herrick, 
ke r lots, extra, 68,00; cloth, git, 84; morvcco, éatra, 36 ; papier mache, 87,0. 

THE ILLUSTRATED SORIFTURE GIFT BOOK. 

ty Pictures from the Bible. Edited by Mise FE F. Ellt. Comprisine original ar 
sdereninen. 0. W. Bethune, 0.D4 Kev. Hepry Field; Rev. M. 8. Hutton, D.D; Rev. Wm 
Martin; Rev. &. M. Palmer; Rev. T, D, Burchard, und others, Squaresve, illustrated with 
12 elegant steci engravings. Cloth, #.,50; cloth, extra gilt, $8; Turkey morocco, extra, 85. 

THE ILLUSTRATED NINEVEH. 
Nineveband ite Remains. By Austen Henry Layard, W ith 1°83 jlustrations on wood and 
on stooe, 2 vols in one, handsumely bound in half morocco, gilt edges, 5. 
THE ILLUSTRATED MONUMENTS OF *GYPT. 
pt and ite Monuments, a» illustrative of Scripture History By Rev. Dr. Hawks 


WHE aitectarsl and other views floely executed on sto ¢, and numerou. engravings on 
wood, from the works of Rosellini, Chumpoilioo, Wilkinson, &c, Koyal évo half moroeco 


i. 
Tad THE ILLUSTRATED ITALY. 

The Genius of Italy; or, Sketches of Ha‘jan Life, Literature, and Religion. By Rev. Ro 
bert Turnbull. With views of Milan Cathredra’, the Roman Forum, Pompeii, 5t. Peve ’s, 
and the Lake of Como. 12mo, cloth, extra gilt, 62. 

THE ILLUSTRATED TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
faTraveller. By WashingtonIrving. llustrated with 15 designs by Darley, en- 
eel cn woe in the first style by Childs, Herrick, Lesiie, dabbet, Eamonds, &c. One 

Olume, roval 8vo. suine etyle and prices as the Knickerbocker. 

*,* It is intented that the engravings in this volame and in the Knickerbocker shall exceed 
{n excelience anything of the kind yet produced in thie country. It will be ready on the 20th 


THE DRAWING ROOM SCRAP BOOK. FOR 185). 

Edwed by Charles Mackay, author of “There’s a Good Time Coming” ‘to, handsomely 
bound HJ ty coloured cloth, Ledges, and tustraced by thirty-six choice and finely-exe- 
culed « vings from designs by Atiom, Parris, Cattermole, Hayter, Sharp, Her bert, Pous- 
sin, Corbawx, Jenkins, Corboald, Prout, and Maclise. Price =. 

*,* The prerent volume ofthis popular end favourite gif book is much superior to any 

ng ones. The engravings are very beautiful and the vinding is rich and attrac- 


G, P, PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, Sole Agent for New York. 
N. B. The trade supplied on the pyblishers best terms. 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 
FREE GALLERY, 557 1-2 BROADWAY. 


HE NEW GALLERY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, containing all the 
jctares recently arrived from Europe, including those presented to the Institution by 
the French Republic,is now open. Catalogue 6 14 cents. 
pov 3—H GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Managers. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
TS EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
nall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open nnd farther notice, from 16 o'clock, a. M. until 10 o'clock Pp. wm. Admis 
sioa 2 conte. Season tickets 4 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. Aug 25—t 
“MR. BBABERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORE 
IS NOW READY. . 
RANK FORESTER’S Fi8H AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 
ae of North America. With elaborate Fo vaviuge drawa from Lilie, bg the Aushor B 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “ Field Sports of the United States, etc,” “ My 
Shootwe | , stalkers,” “ Cromwell,” “ The Roman Traitor,” etc,, ete 
Mr, Herbert bas spared no pains of time or research .o renderthis “ Complete Angier’s 
the text-book on Fuh and Puling in tho New World; It embraceseverything of the new- 
eet and tnoet approved methods, means, and appliaoces for taking all the varictics of game 


nov 17 








y-fisbing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Luke Trout, and Base, will occupy a 
large portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle 
science ; bus the hait-fisher, the bottom-tisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will find something tn 
iw 68 & Caertain and lastruct: aor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
considers ii a part ofthe Sportsman's art, pot valy to bring the gume to bag or basket clever- 
ly, but to bring it totable tastefully One Volume 8vo. a ce $2 

sepr 22 In STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Rroniway. 


BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE PROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving corfect views taken on the spot, of the followiag remarkable scenes and 
laces, together with ali intermediate localities of interest—Buffelo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingston, (he Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec 
Monumorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre 
eontation of the great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
moving painting. For full description eee emul! bills and descriptive pamphlet. One of 
T Gibert & Co's splendid Molian attachment Pisnos bas been purchased expressly to ac- 
ecmpany the exhibition, which ts explained by a competent person, 

Doors open at 7. The picture will commence moving at 1-2 o'clock. Aflernoon exh! 

‘ition on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 o'clock. (Tickets 25 cnets; children hal/-price 

Minerva Rooms, 408 Broadway. sept 22 











NEW-YORE ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 

i“ PORTERS and Dealers in Fine Fogravings, Oil Paintings. &c., &c., Foglish, French 

and German, ace c astantly adding to thete already full and choice stock of Eagravings 
&c., alithe new ad impo-tant pabjications as they apoear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attendiva to the subjoined: 

“The Wood-UCuatters,” « super and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land 
seer. 

* Sunshine of Love, (rom Brooks. 

Four very fine Fano-Yard Scenes, by Herring, represeuting “* Morning,” ** Noon,” 


“ Evening,” «o: ** Night.” 

“In fr)” “Patience ;” “ Maid of Mill;” ** Th ri ” 
a 1 ALS Ae wae fb of the Mill; © Blind Piper; 

* Jenny Lind,’’ from 4 beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“The Devw-Drep.” ond “The Forget-Me-Not;” ‘‘spring of Life; 
* Fleur-De-Lis;” +S Judith Holding the Head of ‘Holefernes,” patuted by 
Horece Vernet: engraved by Jaret. 


moe Ammzones,” of the fvar parts of the world-America, Europe, Asia, and 
a. 





A 

Just received, an etching offthe splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

we, my received for early impressions of the same; alse for the lust great a lieve 
of Paui Delaroche, 


“Napoleon at Fontainbleau” sy tre THe Loss oF warextoo. 
A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Lay ¢ Ey 
An ass 
finished expres-.y aud solely their house, in a style of exquisite beauty unequalied. 
sently made an important alteration ta the arrengement of their siore 
to offer for eale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of sua 
oaition, many Choice Gems of Medera and some of Ancent production 
which they res p y invite persons» f taste to call and examine 





Just covlishe uW YORK—ite lower section; or Fast, Sout), anid West, from St 
PeuPs Steeple. 

Puamas of ev ‘escription manufactured to order in the most approved ani a. cate | 
‘e se 








J. BH. JENKINS. 
GiLDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m % BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my|9—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 





BDWIN PERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCIIANT, 
5% CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my ls—-ly 


HARPS. 


¥. BROWNE & CO., Mekers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 25 Broadway. 

J. ¥. BAOWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection be has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience to the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such tmprove- 
mentees fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A /ist of prices and 
descriplions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, kc. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders fur any piece can 
be given and received, if not on band, by tie next arrival June 16—6m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL 310,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unifmited. 
_ COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known. us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
j DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Gu. 


JAMES G KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER. 





june 16—Sm 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED tw 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 3 3,000,000, 
Trustees.—J ohn Catuley, Esq, John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bari | Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Thomas Bensun, Esq | Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esg. 





John Cattley, Eaq. 
Rev. Wm. Faliofeld, M.A 
George Green, Bag. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, £eq. 

Physician, Septimus Wray, M. Db 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halitax, Milla & Co. 

On Ineurence for the whole of Lise, one hai/ the premium loaned (if desired) for the firat 
seven years, at5 per cent. Interest, without nove, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent |oan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, baif yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for searisk to Europe. 

Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. ¥. Anthony Borsing, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stepheo Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samu’! Wetmore, Esq., | J. Phillips Phoenix, Eeq., 
Henry ‘irinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
Joun H. Hicks, Eaq. 
New York Medical Examiners; 
JOHN C. CHERSEMAN, Esq. M. D., 475 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Heq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsei,.... ++e+eHon. Willis Hail 


} Deczil 1. Thompson, —){ 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D 





Baltes cc cccrccccesceccssccccescsceoesece eccvccce Albert Gallatin, Jua. 
. Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Eaq., 
16 Exchange Place, v 0. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
ew York. 


CH” CaLivoan’s AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM m 10 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI®TY, 
2% Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
q AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
(Dmpowered by Act of Parliament,) Id Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
7 UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Cc. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW Yor«, 
John 8. Palmer, | William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, } Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howiand, Bache McEvers. 
Gorham A. Worth, | Henry Ludiam. 
Samue! M.Fox, 

BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


Samue! Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 


8OSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 

Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 

Franklin Dexter, E. A, Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Boerd. 
famphiots contsintng the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, pames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c, cam be had free of charge on application 
at 74 Wall street, and of Aveats. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 

hirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

the Unite’ States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society's operations in America ia transacted—affurd- 
Ing thereby eve ry possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans settiement, Kc. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
sept | 


THS CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2isT aucusT, 1847 ° 











‘= of exceoaiagty choice apecimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, | 


CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hagh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sedleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson 
ryHIS COMPANY ta prepared to effect ASSURANCE UPON Lives, and transactany business 

lependent upon the value or duretion of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversons of al) kinds, as also Survivorehips and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Cur pany are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain,to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
present payment, or yearly premium, and granting Increased Annuities, whether imme- 
State or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
auch urers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates honeceptence of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wrrn or witHeur participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in vat tees ; Se alee; and the HAL¥ CREDIT sy¥s- 
TEM having been adopted by the cand. eredit willbe given for one half of th. first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. - a 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life 





Age. With \; libous | Half Credit. | Age. | With Without | Half Credi:- 
Profite | Profita. | ...... gees of |} Profits, Profits. ns Of we 0 
+t.) 1131 | RG B F. cccece sesh ; #@ $62 214 8 @i76 
@ 4 BERG By FRACS ccc occu 4 6 om $401 374 
3s | 229} iM? Li76 | & 41 suvu e164 
% | 293 | 202! 228 % | 51738 ‘igi | 5 34 
BS 1867) 2 64) 2 } 6 | 710 5 9 6 13 2 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other @ ot present off to assure tn 
Canada, walle the assured with participation will share in th rths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. * 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
ob.ained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents 

Agenta and Medical Officers already appointed. 


Brantford....se.seccesssesesseeee William Mairhead.......... epeevecetesenonesescshebsons 
Cobourg eeecneeeecees er eceeecses eeecece 
Colborne. ....«.+++ one bebeorecccccecevese+seecececcs e 
Dundas Dr. James Hamilton...... ee 









London .....e-sevessses oe.cecee . De. Alexander Anderson........ 
Momtrual....cosceeeccees ° ileo . Dr. & C. Sewell..... Sersececess 
Paris...... eeesercccceceeecccces DRVid BUCROM «060... cee ss cngiper ce eeeecereres Sineeunnien 
Port Sarnia..... eeessseeee Malcolm Camp oron.......0+-- =. esecerves Soebeccacrcstece 
Quebec...... eee ssevecees Velch and Dates... 
St. Cathe rin.. secccccescccee LaChian Bell...» 
TOromto..cccsecreeerceeeres Ed Bradb irae 
Wondetoc®...e.seceesseecccese 6 Villiem * r 

By,o _r 

—— wes {OMAS M SIMONS Serrecary, 
| dee ts Hamilton 











M . JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receives limited number of 

of roving themecives in the ast of Public 5 PU pile des, 

Pig nll rn fu ia Praesent Penn ns MeMiibes Wom hs nce 

af arrang tto 

ee ease eee ne 
‘or terms, » apply to Mr. Hows, at bis .No.5 

Bicecker street - - P ae, of 
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MUSICAL NOTICE—PIANO FORTES. ~~ 


ESSRS. BOARDMAN & GRAY, of Albany, Piano Forte m facture-a 
‘ of the * Dolee pana” al " ent, for whieh they have ——w te 
England and the aited 5.ates, b-g to announce, that ‘or the » commodat 
yeolemen who feel desirous of listening to the delicious tones ony 





inventor 
» Patent for 
which can be pr ‘ad kes and 





(nie allachment to the Piano Forte, that one of their inetra ; 0 iGced | 

Music Sture,300 Broadway, besides the one ut the Fair of the Ameriess ectene a Jolie, 

aia - = - oct 13-1 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTFPR WHICH — 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians jiy, bas drawn fr: eminen 
H guished member of the Medical Protesdoe of this city the following snd very distia. 
merits; a single trial will not fail to coavince the most incredujou ofits « alal of itg 
TestimontiaL—From George T. Dexter, M_D., Professor of z 


&e. 
“| have carefully ex and iu many cases prescribed . 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testi ib its ed seine whict you Pre. 
“It has long been a dvsideratum with the pr to obtain a cathartic a: 


pleasant, whichshould combive also, the properties which exist in ‘T pen mlldana 


Sensor Aporiont’ here there is a ~eaaas 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in 
*+> usual c ncomitants, Flatulency, the Soe ee bowels, prod 


ro, Costiveness, &c. 
my bands has proved indeed 4 valuable remedy. Cathartics ronal obn 
isguise them as i cases, however, inw ! hav : 
your A tto children bave readily taken it, and asked wiministered 
ices fe visi os : ~ it oe 
value. The facility with istered, and the eley 


is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its int 
port.” [Signed] a 


New York, March Ist, 1848. street, N.Y 
a Mr. James Tarrant” 4 : bw JARO 
repared and sold, wholesale and retai TARRANT 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Wore. N. ¥. » Druggia and Apothe. 


Aiso for sale at 110 Soeneene, {0 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 51 Broadway. is3 B 
way. ») William st. Reece & Brother, No 3i East-Baltimore st, Baltimore Fred. B —_ 
Chasaut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charieston. Hendrickson, Savannat, hha 
& Co.# Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the Usties 
tates, tune to 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPany. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM ‘KETS—The 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. pas PANAMA, of 
The OREGON, wen tons, Capt. bers. Pearse. ie 
AL LA, 1058 tons, Ca omas A. Budd, ere in’ 
Line between Panama and ports in ali fornia, “ ended to ® monthly 
Passengers in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and 
allowed space for personal bez gage free, to the extent of 250 lbs w not will be 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or mer When 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. taken, 
Packages should not exceed 125 ths. weight for mule carriage. 





Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan...... 
do, do do Sam Dre go,.sesseeceses 
do, do do rancuco 


i) 
Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rationsas are furnished crew 
must provide their own bed ting. ’ a“. > vend 
ie elores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
persona) portcharges, incluiing health fees aad boat hireto e 
gers. . . . Paid by the passer. 
© passage secured until paid for. 


N Apply at the office of the 
54 South Street. pPly Company, New York 





— 


©RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


Frenm. German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States i Britwh ships 
andaftert.. \st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal Meal r om 
will recewe 4» “eign Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrwwal at 
wharfon Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liver 
pool on the 2%h December. 


HE BR!ITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
T Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, callinget cites =| 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


















Captains. 
Asia..... roeseeee®. H. E. Judkine erseeeW. J, Lang 
Africa eo ecege Ryrie | Niagera : p> ens 
America .N. Shannon eoere m. Harrisoa 
Europa... owe ++» EB G. Lott! Cambria. teeeceercevecsececessd. Le@tted 
edonia... W Dougias. 
Those vessels carry & clear white lightat their masthead—green on starboard side—red op 
port side. 
Captains. From 
Caledonia......... cesceeeesL@UCh.sosccrconesese. “ Boston Wednesday, Oct. 24th 
Niagara..... . ° -- “ New York, u ednesday, Oct, Slet 
Suropa.... ocltOhicdescccccconccese * Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 
Hibernia.... ++ -BUON@m....000.7°**** “ New York, Wednesday, Nov. l4th. 
CAMbrid.ceeseseceecceeesssSNAUDORcccscsescese “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. Uist 
America. coeccrceees eoeeeess * New York, Wednedsay, Nov. 2th, 
Caledonia, Mb do cece sovees Lie Sevecceeve “« Boston Wednesday, Dee, 5th. 
Canada...... F “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. \2b 
gpe¥SseeGRG) 000 dcopbetecsans “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 1%b 
ocoves Sebcodeconvevcens ° “ New York, , Dec. Wh 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Bost eo vccceccccce 
o in second do do do me py yevenanamece. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an am: perso xpenses. 
An Faroe surgeon on board. ’ roth -_ 


All Letters Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKBTS. 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the lst, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
























Ships. Captains from New York. From Liverpool. 
New World Knight July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 )Aug 21....Dec 21..,.AprMl 
West Point Mulline UL cccceceddeccccccell |. opeBBeececcceeDBeccecsesMD 
Fidelia.. Yeaton veeelOccceeees]6 [SOP a...JaD Les eMMay 1 
Roscius....... Eldrid eeceseeetBceveesesd |scocellesecsccsellscecsesell 
Ieane Wright........Marshall B 1.00 DOG LocccApt 1 | ccc clBeccccccceMMeccccee Mt 
Ashburton.......... Bunting........ eecceBoceveess Sioccccce 6 | ccc eMccccvccecMecccccedl 
Constellatton. cece clsdCOrsccrcccssccce Uocccccckdecccccccll | seccDBecccccce Bocccccesdd 
Yorkshire...... o BEYOP. ...cccccccccccdBoscvccoel bes 16} Oct 1....Feb 1...Junel 
Siddons....... +» Cobb........ PerirT. 2 BG | cee Ueccccccccdle: esscoedd 


- Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 
saiicedsaindinaaercul 
« Mcccccccllccccccell 


Columbia ........ 
Patrick Henry.......D - 
Waterloo.......+.«.»Allen..... 


sees 1B. .cceceeelB.cveee- dB 

















New York.......+.+. Cropper. . PS re | +16 |Nov 1....Mar 1....Julyi 
Sheridan........s+0+- COrmseh. 000000050 c0dheccccss McnccoseeDD bocce Abccoccccecdccecsse ME 
Montezuma..... +++. Lowhber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume@ 1]... 16..0..000018. is 
nny yk genee <a 6. .ceccee Crccc-oee 8] soce love 2 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley...scerccese MeveceeceLb.cccccoll | ose. 2. 
Orford...ccrcosseres -Goodmangon. ....+.16..+++00016.0+++00016 [Dec 1.... Apr Leee-Ang } 
Garrick. ........++0.-Eldridge......ess+ WBoveer eee QbrceeseeeDd | ooee Ls seveeccedbecseeserdl 
Comeritae..- oosece -Peavedy.......Nov 2....Mar 1....July 1]... 15...c0esedseveeseed® 
These ships are al! of the lergest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are al! that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 


tality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of paseage to Liverpool........++ Mesnonssl $)00 
“ to New York.......- £25 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Colum! ia, Me te. ya 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or . KH. MARSHALL, Wt. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for shipe Weat Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Jobn R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, ony Na | and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & GO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoo 
Agents for ehips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N.Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. ’ 

HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which ¥')' we 

ceed each ether in the orde, in which they are memes, calling a from New 

York on the Sth and 24th of every month, from London on 13th and 2th, Portepoud 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of — from New Days ve Sailing &. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept &, Jan. 2| June 28, Uct 2%, Feb B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold ~ale 24, “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar a 
Southampton, new, E. EB. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ “ a) 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ “ 24, “ 24) Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April B 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8|; © B “ @, a 
Marg. Bvans F. G. Tinker “ 2%,  * 24, * 24) Sept 15, Jen. 13, May B 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug.8, Dee. 8, Aprile; “ * @, 2 
Ame. Eagle, J.M. Chadwick,} “ 2, “ 2%, “ 24| Oct iS, Feb. 18, Janels 





These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced ne 
tors Gueal care wil! be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best pa 3 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage !s now fixed at $75, outward, for each edult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these = ets will be responsible for lew 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unleas regular Bills of oy signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 

mard and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., Londos. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
*ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o® 
SO he Ist of each month, as follows:— 





New York. oe 
8ST. DENIS, (lst January..... ..+- ~f ruary, 
is | " te let May... ....-secese++ , 1th June 
wehenantiol Tet Sepeenes Picccecccee 2 16th Ontohert 
S?. NICHOLAS ¢ ist F TURTY...0.+0000- § 16th March, 
Everleigo, master let Jume......ccese-se-- 4 1610 July 
Pist October...+-+0-+00 2 16th November. 
BALTIMORE § lat March. .......+-<+e 16th April, 
Conn, master. 2 Yet Jualy..cscesceeceeee . ¢ 8th Anygueat, 
dist November.......-.» ( 16th D " 
ONEIDA, § 18 April. .....ceeereeees ‘6th May, 
Punck, master. let Angust.......++000. 16th September, 
? tet December.....---+.» 16th January. 


The ships ave all of the first class, commanded by men of experience tn the trace. The 
rice of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods centte the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those ecually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents 
mar I on Wel! Street 


f 





————EEEE = 


W. YOUNG, ED”fOR AND PROPRIBTON. 
OFPICY SO 3 BARCLAY STREFT. 
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